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Survey of the World 


Returning from . Af- 
rica and Europe, Mr. 
Roosevelt was wel- 
comed in New York on the 18th with 
remarkable expressions of affection and 
admiration. He was in perfect health, 
and it could be seen that he most heartily 
enjoyed his warm reception. During his 
voyage he had received many wireless 
messages, so many that it was impussible 
to answer them. On the 17th he sent 
for publication a brief statement: He 
had been away, he said, for a year and 
a quarter. While he had enjoyed Africa 
most, he had enjoyed Europe a great 
deal, and he wished to express his deep 
appreciation of the more than generous 
courtesy and hospitality of the people 
and rulers of the countries thru which 
he had passed. Still, he was very glad 
to get home. He should not speak in 
public for more than two months, and 
his first address would be at the John 
Brown celebration in Kansas City: 

“I shall have nothing whatever to say in the 
immediate future about politics, and will hold 
no interview whatever on the subject with any 
one; and anything purporting 10 be an inter- 
view with me that may appear can be set down 
at once as inventicn. 

On the morning of the 18th, the steam- 
ship “Kaiserin Auguste Victoria,” bear- 
ing him and several members of his 
family, was escorted from the harbor’s 
entrance to the vicinity of the Quaran- 
tine station by the battleship “South 
Carolina” and five torpedo boat destroy- 
ers. When the Health Officer boarded 
the steamship he was accompanied by 
Captain Butt (representing the Presi- 
dent), Senator Lodge, Secretary Wilson 
and Congressman Longworth. Leaving 
the steamship, Mr. Roosevelt was for a 
time on a revenue cutter. He was then 


Mr. Roosevelt in 
New York 


transferred to the “Androscoggin,” a 
boat carrying the reception committee of 
300 men, led by Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Fort Wadsworth gave the’ returning ex- 
President a salute of twenty-one guns. 
The “Androscoggin” led a naval parade 
up the Hudson to Fifty-ninth street and. 
back to the Battery. Mr. Roosevelt was 
vigorously shaking hands with all on 
board, recalling for nearly every one 
some incident of old acquaintance. 
Landing at the Battery (where 100,000 
people were assembled), he was greeted 
by Mayor Gaynor, who said: 


“We are all here to welcome Mr. Roose- 
velt home to New York. We have watched 
his progress thru Europe with delight. Ev- 
erywhere he has gone he has been honored 
as a man and as an exponent of the princi- 
ples of the Government of this country. He 
was received everywhere in Europe and hon- 
ored, as no man from this country ever was 
honored. We glory in all ‘that, and it only re- 
mains for me to say now, Mr. Roosevelt, that 
we welcome you home most heartily and we 
are glad to see you again.” 


Replying, Mr. Roosevelt said he was 
most deeply moved by the reception. No 
man could be so greeted without being 
made to feel both very proud and very 
humble: 


“T have been away a year. and a quarter 
from America, and I have seen strange and 
interesting things alike in the heart of the 
frowning wilderness and im the capitals of the 
mightiest and most highly polished of civilized 
nations. I have thoroughly enjoyed myself, 
and now I am more glad chan I can say to get 
home, to be back in my own country, back 
among people I love. And I am ready and 
eager to do my part so far as I am able in 
helping solve problems which must be solved 
if we of this the greatest democratic Repub- 
lic upon which the sun has ever shone are to 
see its destinies rise to the- high level of otr 
hopes and its opportunities. 

“This is the duty of every citizen, but it is 
peculiarly my duty, for any man who has ever 
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been honored by being made President of the 
United States is thereby forever after ren- 
dered the debtor of the American people, and 
is bound thruout his life to remember this as 
his prime obligation and in private life as 
much as in public life so to carry himself that 
the American people may never have cause 
to feel regret that once they placed him at 
their head.” 

The exercises at the Battery consumed 
only ten minutes. Then the parade be- 
gan. Escorted by mounted police, 
Rough Riders, bands and several thou- 
sand Spanish War veterans (with whom 
were the two little sons of Jack Aber- 
nathy), Mr. Roosevelt passed up Broad- 
way and Fifth avenue to Fifty-ninth 
street. With him in his carriage were 
the Mayor and Mr. Vanderbilt. In 





tinually responding with bows and th 
lifted hat.- It is estimated that mor: 
than one million people saw him fron 
the sidewalks and buildings.. Afte 
lunch he started for his home in Oyste: 
Bay. There he was welcomed in an ad 
dress by District Attorney Youngs, an: 
in reply he spoke with much feeling o: 
the friendship of the people around hi 
home. 
& 


Unexpectedly, on the 
15th, Governor Gillett 
of California, decided 
that the projected prize fight between 
Jeffries and Johnson must not take place 
in his State. In a long letter to Attor 


No Prize Fight in 
California 








Copyright, 1910, by Paul Thompsen. 
MR. ROOSEVELT ACKNOWLEDGING GREETING. 
Mayor Gaynor and Mr. Vanderbilt seated in the carriage. 


other carriages were Secretaries Meyer 
and Wilson, Senator Lodge, ex-Secre- 
tary Garfield and the Governors of four 
States. Places had been assigned for 
32,000 members of civic societies. Build- 
ings along the route were finely deco- 
rated. The greeting to Mr. Roosevelt 
was enthusiastic. He was almost con- 


ney-General Webb, arguing that prize 
fighting was a felony under the laws of 
California (altho sparring exhibitions 
are lawful) he directed that application 
be made to the courts for an injunction 
and that, if one should not be granted, 
steps be taken for the prosecution and 
punishment of the principals and pro 
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moters of the fight. He quoted from 
published reports of similar fights in Cal- 
ifornia to show their brutal character, 
pointing also to the mortal injuries re- 
ceived on April 30 by a prize-fighter 
named McCarthy. “The whole busi- 
ness,” said he, “is demoralizing to the 
youth of the State, it corrupts - public 
morals, is offensive to the senses of a 
great majority of our citizens, and should 
be abated as a public nuisance.” He also 
directed that the proposed fight betweea 
Kaufmann and Langford, advertised for 
the 18th, be-prevented. San Francisco’s 
district attorney, Mr. Fickert, commented 
with bitterness upon the action of the 
Governor, saying that the latter had 
yielded to the “clamor of the mob.” At 
the recent election Fickert was chosen in 
preference to Francis J. Heney, the noted 
prosecutor. Mayor McCarthy also was 
angry. Said he: ‘I’m running San 
Francisco, and I take no orders from the 
Governor or his Attorney-General. You 
can bet that the fight will be pulled off 
in my town as advertised.” But the pro- 
moters of the fight, taking advice of 
counsel, decided to surrender at once and 
to look for another place. Utah was 
closed, owing to the attitude of the Gov- 
ernor of that State, but there were invi- 
tations from Nevada, where there is no 
law against prize fights. In_ that 
State a license is granted for a 
fee of $1,000, and the fighters then en- 
joy the protection of the police. Large 
sums were offered by both Goldfield and 
Reno, and one of these cities will prob- 
ably be chosen. Attorney-General Webb 
failed to get an injunction against the 
Kaufmann-Langford fight. Whereupon 
Governor Gillett called out two compa- 
nies of militia. But they were not need- 
ed, for the Chief of Police promised to 
prevent the fight. The services of the 
police, however, were not required. In 
deciding to prevent the Jeffries-Johnson 
fight, the Governor was moved by a tele- 
gram sent to the president of the San 
Francisco Board of Trade by Congress- 
man William S. Bennet, of New York, 
saying that if the fight should take place 
in San Francisco, that city would have 
to give up all hope of having the World’s 
Fair in 1915. Mr. Bennet is a member of 
the committee which was considering 
the claims of San Francisco and New 


Orleans. It is not expected that final 
action will be taken at-this session. The 
Governor may also have been moved by 
the numerous protests addressed to him 
by churches and other religious organi- 
zations. . 


& 


Several suits under the 
Sherman Anti-Trust law 
were begun last week 
by the Government. At. Birmingham, 
Ala., the courts were asked to dissolve 
the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, which, it is alleged, is a combi- 
nation that has raised prices, coerced 
manufacturers and opprest merchants 
who were not members of it. At Cleve- 
land, Ohio, a similar suit was brought 
against the Great Lakes Towing Com- 
pany. The Government says that this 
corporation, which ‘has a capital of 
$10,000,000 and which operates tugboats 
and lighters on the lakes from Buffalo 
to Duluth, controls the industry, so 
monopolizes it that there is no oppor- 
tunity for competition, and by oppressive 
methods is driving out of business the 
few competitors remaining——By di- 
rection’ of Attorney-General Wicker- 
sham, a civil suit has been begun in Chi- 
cago for the dissolution of the Butter 
and Egg Board, a corporation of one 
hundred dealers which determines prices 
for the East as well as for the Middle 
West. The Government asserts that the 
board is a conspiracy in restraint of 
trade, that it publishes fictitious prices 
below the real market, and that in this 
way its members, buying at higher rates, 


Prosecution 
of Trusts 


. have an advantage over other dealers. 





In a suit against the Union Stock 
Yards Company, of Chicago, and several 
short railroad lines connected with that 
company, the Government alleges that 
the railroad laws have been violated by 
the payment of rebates and in other 
ways. It is understood that the De- 
partment of Justice is collecting evi- 
dence against what is called the Bathtub 
Trust. It is alleged that a combination 
of sixteen manufacturers exists, that it 
controls 95 per cent. of the output of 
sanitary enameled iron ware, and that it 
has recently made a large increase of 
prices. The House Judiciary Com- 
mittee has reported favorably, and the 

















House has adopted, the resolution of 
Representative Stanley, of Kentucky, 
asking the Attorney-General for the in- 
formation in his possession tending to 
show whether the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany and the other constituent com- 
panies of the Steel Corporation are an 
unlawful combination under the Sher- 
man act. Mr. Stanley was moved to in- 
troduce the resolution by a remark re- 
cently attributed to Chairman Gary that 
investigation by Attorney-General Wick- 
ersham and his predecessor had shown 
that the Steel Corporation was unassail- 
able——-By the decision of Secretary 
MacVeagh, Richard Parr, the customs 
employee who discovered the device by 
which the Sugar Trust robbed the Gov- 
ernment of at least $2,000,000, receives 
a reward of $100,000. 


& 
a The bill providing for the 
Legislation admission of New Mexico 


and Arizona as separate 
States was passed in the Senate on the 
16th by unanimous vote. Two days 
later, the House accepted this bill, which 
is now a law. It requires that the new 
Constitutions of the two States shall be 
ratified by Congress and approved by the 
President. As constitutional conventions 
must be held and the Constitutions sub- 
mitted to the people, a year may pass 
before the two Territories become States. 
——The conference report upon the 
Railroad bill was accepted in the Senate 
on the 17th by a vote of 50 to 11, all of 
those in the negative being Democrats. 
It was accepted in the House on the fol- 
lowing day by unanimous vote, and the 
President promptly signed it. The pro- 
visions of the new law are considered in 
our editorial pages. The conservation 
bill, authorizing the President to with- 
draw from settlement public lands, was 
passed in the Senate on the 15th sub- 
stantially in the form of the House bill, 
except that the Senate added a para- 
graph authorizing an issue of $30,000,- 
000 of certificates of indebtedness for 
the completion of existing reclamation 
projects. In conference there was diffi- 
culty about this addition. In order that 
the question concerning reclamation cer- 
tificates might stand by itself, the House 
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Ways and Means Committee reported a 
separate bill, but reduced the amount tc 
$20,000,000. During the debate in the 
Senate, Mr, Heyburn remarked that Gif 
ford Pinchot was “an apostle of fallacy, 
theory and ignorance” who had got for 
eign ideas in Europe; also that there hac 
been heavy drafts on the Treasury “to 
create game preserves and solitude.” 
Speaking at St. Paul last week, ex-Sec- 
retary Garfield said that the chief opposi 
tion to conservation came from men who 
had. been prevented from doing wrong, 
from “stealing coal and timber and 
water power.” 





& 


c An investigation con 
ases of . | lecti 
Bribery and Fraud cerning the election 
of Senator Lorimer, 
of Illinois, will be made by the Senate 
during the recess. At the trial in Chi- 
cago, last week, of Lee O’Neil Browne, 
leader of the Democratic minority in the 
Legislature, Representatives White and 
Beckemeyer repeated their confessions 
relating to the payment of money to them 
by Browne for their votes in favor of 
Lorimer.——Following the official in- 
quiry at Schenectady, N. Y., ex-Super- 
visor Aaron P. Huffmire, George N. 
Pepper, formerly superintendent of 
roads, and Dr. Vanderberg, formerly 
superintendent of construction and re- 
pairs, have been convicted of defrauding 
the county by false bills or forged signa- 
tures. The amounts involved are small. 
A committee appointed by Mayor 
Gaynor, of New York, reports that the 
management of the City Record, the 
city’s printing and advertising, and_ the 
purchase of supplies have been charac- 
terized by “waste and larceny” ; also that 
$410,000 a year can be saved by hon- 
esty and economy. Obscure weekly pa- 
pers were paid 40 cents a line for adver- 
tisements, and they paid from one-quar 
ter to one-half of their receipts to one 
Foster, “an unofficial attaché of the 
Mayor’s office.” This was in Mayor 
McClellan’s term. It is said that it be- 
came profitable to start a weekly in an 
outlying borough for the city advertising 
alone. Contracts for printing are called 
“a farce,” and the committee points to 
combinations of bidders for supplies. 
Peter G. Thompson, the millionaire pres- 
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ident of a paper manufacturing company 
in Hamilton, Ohio, has been indicted at 
Washington for attempting to bribe 
Postal Card Inspector Zantzinger at the 
Government Printing Office and thus to 
induce him to accept postal card paper of 
inferior quality. It is said that a new 
Anti-Graft Association will soon open an 
office in Washington, and that funds for 
its work have been provided by Rudolph 
Spreckels, Perry Belmont and others. 


& 





Representative Martin, of 
Colorado, has introduced 
in the House a resolution 
for an investigation concerning the leas- 
ing or sale of friar estate lands in the 
Philippines to Executive Secretary Car- 
penter and a nephew of Commissioner 
Worcester. He will resign, he says, if 
he does not, prove malfeasance in office. 
The bill. relating to the government 
of Porto Rico was passed, last week, in 
the House. It provides for a House of 
thirteen members, eight of whom are to 
be appointed, but the number elected is 
to be gradually increased. Six new 
executive departments—Justice, Finance, 
Audit, Interior, Education and Health— 
are created. An eight-hour day in pub- 
lic work is required, and the employment 
of children under fourteen in occupa- 
tions of a hazardous character is prohib- 
ited. The House, at Washington, has 
increased from $100,000 to $300,000 the 
appropriation for raising or removing 
the wreck of the battleship “Maine.” It 
was pointed out in debate that $100,000 
might be enough if the wreck were to 
be broken up by blasting, but it was 
asserted that the American people de- 
sired that the wreck be raised. The 
Cuban Senate recently passed a bill 
authorizing an exchange of the arsenal 
grounds on the waterfront for the site 
of the terminal of the United Railways. 
This was recommended by President 
Gomez, but opposed by the Washington 
Government partly because it involved a 
loan of ‘several millions, to be expended 
for public buildings. In the Cuban 
House, last week, action upon the bill 
was indefinitely postponed. The matter 
had been considered by a Liberal caucus, 
at which bribery of members was 
charged and pistols were drawn. 


The Islands 





















Cc ; The port at Cape Gracias 
ountries x ° ° 
suk es * Dios having been cap- 
tured by Madriz, the revo- 
lutionists of Nicaragua now control no 
port, except so far as they are assisted 
at Bluefields by Un'ted States -gunboats. 
Madriz has cabled to President Taft a 
long protest against the action of our 
Government there, saying he cannot 
reconcile it with the principles of neu- 
trality. Replying, Secretary Knox up- 
holds our naval officers in forbidding the 
bombardment of Bluefields, an unforti- 
fied town in which there is much Amer- 
ican property. He points out that Great 
Britain forbade Estrada to bombard 
Greytown (held by Madriz), and he 
justifies our refusal to recognize Ma- 
driz’s blockade of Bluefields by the 
“Venus” by showing that this steamship 
was enabled to leave New Orleans only 
by deceit. Madriz’s representative at 
Washington asserts that arms and am- 
munition have been supplied to the revo- 
lutionists by Cabrera, the President of 
Guatemala. The delegates of the 
United States to the Pan-American Con- 
ference, which is to be held at Buenos 
Ayres in July, sailed from New York on 
the 16th on the transport “Sumner.” 
They are: 

Henry White, recently ambassador to 
France; John Bassett Moore, Professor of In- 
ternational Law at Columbia University; 
Professor Bernard Moses, of the University 
of California; Professor Paul S. Reinsch, of. 
the University of Wisconsin; Professor David 
Kinley, of the University of Illinois; Lewis 
Nixon, the shipbuilder; Lamar C. Quintero, 
of Louisiana; Colonel Enoch Crowder, assis- 
tant of the Adjutant General, U. S. A., and 
Professor Shepherd, of Columbia University, 
as secretary. 

Among the subjects to be considered at 
the conference are mail and. passenger 
steamship service between South Amer- 
ica and the United States, the Pan- 
American railway, sanitation, a proposed 
interchange of university professors and 
students, and an agreement concerning 
patents, trademarks and copyrights.—— 
In the course of his address at the com- 
mencement of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, last week, on “The Spirit and 
Purpose of American Diplomacy” (to 
which we refer elsewhere), Secretary 
Knox spoke of the-deplorable condition 
of Honduras, with respect to its foreign 
debt, which exceeds $100,000,000, with 
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interest unpaid for many years. Amer- 
ican bankers, he said, had offered advan- 
tageous terms for the refunding of this 
debt. Our Government heartily ap- 
proved their plan and was prepared, with 
the consent of the Senate, to give them 
legitimate protection. It is said that our 
Government has in mind a policy like 
that which has been so successful in 
Santo Domingo. 


& 


Parliament has been in 
session for two weeks, 
but no business of pub- 
lic importance has been done awaiting a 
conference and possible agreement be- 
tween the leaders on the two sides as to 
the proposed constitutional reforms, the 
idea being to avoid embarrassing the 
King on his accession. In the House of 
Lords it was announced that Lord Rose- 
bery’s bill for a reform in the House of 
Lords had been postponed until after a 
week or two the Government might be 
in a position to speak more definitely. To 
this Lord Rosebery gave consent, altho 
he insisted that his bill had no relation 
to the Government’s proposed reforms. 
_The conference now going on between 
Mr. Asquith and the Earl of Crewe on 
one side and Mr. Balfour and Lord Lans- 
downe on the other does not please the 
Irish Nationalists or the Laborites, who 
are opposed to any compromise. What 
is the result of this conference, for- 
mally announced on Monday, will not 
be known before we go to press. The 
opponents of any change in the royal 
coronation oath have organized a Church 
association and have held a meeting in 
Albert Hall at which 3,000 persons at- 
tended. As reported, the members are 
recruited from the evangelical wing of 
the Church of England. They are not 
likely to come from the Nonconformists. 
Lord Kinnaird presided, and denied that 
there was the slightest desire in the 
world to vex their Roman Catholic 
brethren, but as he stated the matter, 
those who were taking the question in 
hand did not even dare to risk the possi- 
bility of seeing a priest-ridden monarch 
ascend the throne of Great Britain. A 
telegram was sent to King. George pro- 
testing that any attempt to alter the 
declaration would grievously hurt the 


English Politics 





feelings of the people and endanger tl e 
hard-won liberties ‘of the empire «{ 
Great Britain. A resolution was al: 
passed vehemently opposing a revisici 
of the oath and pledging “determin: 4 
resistance to every attempt to tamp.r 
with this great constitutional safeguard.” 
The Duke of Connaught, brother « f 
King George, will next year succe d 
Earl Grey as Governor-General of 
Canada. It is provided by Parliament 
taat in the case of the death of King 
George V, his wife, Queen Mary, is to 
be Regent, and the guardian of any 
child who may succeed him until the age 
of eighteen. She would as Regent have 








. full power to sign bi'ls and perform al! 


other royal offices. The bill follows the 
precedent of the Act of 1840, passed. on 
the birth of Queen Victoria’s first child. 


& 
The World’s Mis- 


sionary Conference 
met last week in 
Edinburgh, with Lord Balfour, of Bur- 
leigh, as president. There were 1,200 
accredited delegates and 2,000 other rep 
resentatives of churches and missions 
present. The metings continued until 
June 23. The University of Edinburg! 
has conferred the degree of Doctor of 
Laws on six of the delegates, including 
Seth Low, John R. Mott and Gen. James 
A. Beaver, and the deeree of Doctor of 
Divinity on President Mackenzie, of 
Hartford Seminary, and Robert [F. 
Speer, of the Presbyterian Board, altho 
the latter is not a clergyman. The time 
has been given to full statistical reports 
of missions and to stirring addresses an 
discussions on questions of missionary 
policy, which will be published in a vol- 
ume.. One of the addresses was by Mr. 
William J. Bryan; and two letters 
aroused enthusiasm, one from Mr. 
Roosevelt and the other from the Catho- 
lic Bishop, Bonomelli, of Cremona, Italy, 
both letters addressed to Silas McBee, 
editor of The Churchman. Megr. Bono- 
melli after treating of reasons for united 
effort in evangelization said: 


World’s Missionary 
Conference 


“And now, I ask, are not these element: 
more than sufficient to constitute a common 
ground of agreement, and to afford a sound 
basis for further discussion, tending to pro 
mote the union of all believers in Christ? On 
this common ground, gentlemen, having your 
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minds liberated from all passions or sectarian 
into-erance, animated, on the contrary, by 
Christian charity, bring together into one fo- 
cus the results of your studies, the teachings 
of experience, whether individual or collective, 
calmly carry on research and promote discus- 
§10n. 

“May truth be as a shining light, illuminat- 
ing your consciences and making you all of 
one heart and one mind. My desire for you 
is but the echo of Christ’s words, which have 
resounded through the centuries. Let there 
be one flock and one shepherd.” 


In his letter Mr. Roosevelt regretted that 
his home engagements did not allow him 
to remain in attendance on the confer- 
ence, but that, if possible, he would have 
been a delegate from the Dutch Re- 
formed Church. He said, among other 
things : 

“In missionary work, above all other kinds 
of Christian work, it is imperative to remem- 
ber that a divided Christendom can only im- 
perfectly bear witness to the essential unity 
of Christianity. I believe that without com- 
promise of belief, without loss of the positive 
good contained inthe recognition of diversities 
of gifts and differences of administration, the 
Christian Churches may yet find a way to 
cordial co-operation and friendship as regards 
the great underlying essentials upon which, as 
a foundation, all Christian Churches are built. 
This is one of the lessons which has been 
particularly impressed upon me by what I have 
seen of Christian work in Africa, both in 
heathen and Mahometan lands. 

“I believe that unity in a spirit of Christian 
brotherhood for such broad Christian’ work 
will tend not to do away with differences of 
doctrine, but to prevent- us from laying too 
much stress on those differences of doctrine. 
It is written in the Scriptures that ‘He that 
doeth my will shall know of the doctrine,’ but 
the reverse of this proposition cannot be found 
in Holy Writ. Emphasis is to be put upon 
‘doing the will’; if only we can make up our 
m inds to work together with earnest sincerity 
for the common good, we shall find that doc- 
trinal differences in no way interfere with our 
doing this work.” 


In contrast with the great successes of 
missionary effort in many lands atten- 
tion was called to the fact that there are 
other lands in which as yet no substantial 
missionary work has been done, such as 
Mongolia, Tibet, Turkestan, Afghanis- 
tan, Arabia, and large portions of Africa. 


& 
Electoral Reform The Government 
: scheme for electoral 
in France . 
reform in France, 


proposed by Premier Briand, contem- 
plates three great changes: (1) The re- 
establishment of the scrutin de liste in- 
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stead of the existing scrutin d’arrondis- 
sement; (2) proportional representation 
in the interest of minorities ; (3) re-elec- 
tion of the Chamber by sections every 
two years. It is contemplated that in 
future there should be one Deputy for 
every 70,000 inhabitants, or major frac- 
tion thereof. One of the consequences 
of this rearrangement will be to reduce 
by some twenty the existing number of 
the Deputies which is 597. In every de- 
partment the members will be assigned 
in the proportion of the votes received, 
so that a minor party may have its 
share of Deputies. Second ballots will 
thus be abolished, inasmuch as in every 
election it may be assumed that enough 
votes will go to elect candidates from 
two parties. But in case the multiplicity 
of candidates prevents any  assign- 
ment there will be no election, and a sec- 
ond election will be called for. There 
will be no “by-elections.” In every elec- 
tion a “substitute deputy” will be chosen 
who will take the place of the Deputy in 
case of his death or disability. Deputies 
will be elected for six years, like our 
Senate, and they will be in classes, one 
class to go out every two years, so as to 
avoid the excitement of a general elec- 
tion. It has shown great courage in M. 
Briand to bring forward this plan. He 
is not a great speaker, but he has the 
confidence of the people as a_trust- 
worthy statesman. 
& 

There has been some lit- 
tle concern in Germany 
over the health of the 
Kaiser, who has again withdrawn from 
engagements by order of .his physicians 
and rested in bed. The explanation given 
is that he rode two hours on horseback 
and -abraded his knee with some effu- 
sion ; but the fact that he was lately laid 
up with a boil on the hand has led to a 
fear that this is a phase of the same gen- 
eral trouble in the system. The Ger- 
man excitement against the Roman En- 
cyclical in honor of St. Charles Bor- 
romeo, criticising the Reformation, has 
increased in gravity until the Prussian 
Government, which has a Minister at the 
Vatican, protested against it. Mass 
meetings have been held all over Ger- 
many, and have been very largely at- 
tended. 


Various Items 














The Month of Roses 


BY E. P. POWELL 


AutHor or “THe Country Home,” Erc. 


is the month of apple blossoms and 

lilacs. Not a home in. America 
should be without the help of roses to 
make it homeful. They make for peace 
and character, and they breed ozone for 
health. With grapevines I would have 
roses climb my verandas, and greet me 
in the wilder nooks and corners; not al- 
ways grown in conventional beds. 

Fifty years ago only the old-fashioned 
mother’s roses could be generally had, 
and besides them there were very few 
choice sorts to be found even in hot- 
houses. There is now hardly a corner 
of the United States where some vari- 
eties of the more choice ever-bloomers 
will not thrive. The hybrid perpetuals 
were the first to adjust themselves to our 
Northern climate, and they still give us 
a good list of invaluables. The hybrid 
teas have, however, displaced the for- 
mer, because they are not only hardy, 
but give us continual bloom. They vary 
in their power to resist zero weather, 
but nearly all of this class can, with a 
slight protection, endure any Northern 
winter. I find myself, however, still not 
quite satisfied unless | retain some of 
the old-fashioned sorts, especially for 
hedges and groups. The old Cabbage 
rose was a beauty, any way, and the 
Damask roses, two or three varieties of 
them, are really elegant in flower, if only 
their blooming period. were longer. 

Among the hybrid perpetuals Clio, 
and Dinsmore, and Margaret Dickson, 
and Ulrich Brunner, and Prince Camille 
de Rohan, and Giant of Battles, and 
Jules Margottin, and Paul Neyron, with 
Baroness Rothschild, and Anna de Dies- 
bach, and General Jacqueminot, make a 


J UNE is the month of roses, as May 


superb list, giving bloom twice in the ~ 


year, and occasionally in midsummer. 
If one wishes to add to this list take 
Alfred Colomb, a rich crimson; Gloire 
Lyonaise, Magna Charta, Vick’s Caprice, 
Victor Verdier. Among these you will 
find almost every shade of scarlet, crim- 
son, pink, white and carmine. Clio is to 
my taste one of the finest roses in exist- 
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ence, of a gorgeous flesh color, sha: ed 
pink, and a very free bloomer. Giant oi 
Battles and Prince Camille give us two 
shades of crimson; Margaret Dickson is 
a glorious white rose; and Dinsmore as 


rich a scarlet as you could find any- . 


where, while Fisher Holmes is a very 
dark scarlet and a very free bloomer. 
Two other remarkably good bloomers 
are Mrs. Charles Wood and Madam 
Masson. Still, in the whole list there is 
nothing better for massing or grouping 
than Ulrich Brunner. 

The hybrid teas are multiplying with 
great rapidity. New and glorious sorts 
come out every season, and one has to 
test for himself somewhat their capacity 
for bedding out in different soils. The 
most popular of all is American Beauty. 
a rosy crimson rose, and close after this 
Etoile de France has secured a_ very 
prominent place, as perhaps the best 
crimson rose for bedding that we have. 
J. B. Clark jumped into favor two years 
ago as an enormous deep crimson and 
very full-blooming sort. It is not so 
much a favorite with me as I expected. 
I like better, for crimson, Cardinal— 
which is certainly a noble rose in open 
ground. Betty is a superb pink, and 
Wellesley is another. Bessy Brown is a 
pure white, flushed with pink, and one 
of the finest roses in existence. Meteor 
is a splendid velvety crimson and has 
only one fault, that the petals drop 
too quick. Mad. Caroline Testout is a 
satiny rose that endures the sun nobly, 
and Helena Bambier is another first- 
class bedding rose, of a salmon rose, 
shaded yellow. Dean Hole, a splendid 
carmine, and Virginia Coxe, a fiery 
crimson, cannot be beaten for bedding, 
unless it be by the new rose Killarney, a 
rich pink. Souv. du President Carnot is 
one of my special favorites, both in bud 
and blossom, of a fine, rich blush. Rich- 
mond is unsurpassed for its magnificent 
flowers, if you can find it just the right 
spot. It is inclined to prefer indoors for 
doing its best. Now I have left three or 
four more which are among my own 
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special delights. One of these is General 
McArthur, bright and deep rose color; 
with Mad. Jules Grolez, a cherry red 
that is unsurpassed, and Kaiserin Au- 
gusta Victoria, a white that has no supe- 
rior. 

Living in the South half of the year, 
| have the privilege of growing tea roses 
with little consideration of their hardi- 
ness. In my Northern garden I prefer 
the hybrid teas and the hybrid perpet- 
uals, but in Florida we luxuriate in the 
pure teas and Noisettes. Marechal Niel 
often stands in our beds with forty or 
fifty great and noble balls of gold weigh- 
ing down its branches. Then we have 
climbing around our porches James 
Sprunt, Chromatella, and Gainsborough, 
all of which unfold their blossoms freely 
in January and February. Other climb- 
ers, more or less hardy, but all magnifi- 
cent, are Climbing Meteor, Climbing 
Clotilde Soupert, Climbing Wootton, 
Climbing Helen Gould, and Mrs. Robert 
Peary. Almost as good are the hardy 
climbing roses, Thousand Beauties, 
Crimson Rambler, Philadelphia, Key- 
stone (which is a thoroly hardy yellow), 
Rubin and Tennessee Belle. The Climb- 
ing Polyanthas are also nearly as hardy. 
Climbing Meteor is a sport from the old. 
Meteor, and with some protection is 
hardy. Mrs. Robert Peary and Climbing 
Helen Gould need but little protection. 
James Sprunt is moderately hardy and a 
wonderfully fine cherry red. Climbing 
Bridesmaid is better adapted to the 
Southern climate. 

Fifty years ago we began to hear 
about the Bourbons and the Chinas, two 
classes of roses that gave us° our very 
best potting sorts, while a few of them 
made grand. bedders, killing back some- 
what with freezing, but sending up great 
blossoming shoots very quickly. I can 
remember well when the florists’ of a 
past generation bent admiringly over 
Malmaison—still one of our really fine 
roses, flesh color touched with rose. No 
garden is even now complete without 
Hermosa; not only a beauty in itself, but 
the parent of many other fine sorts by 
crossing. Hermosa is always in b!os- 
som, always giving perfect roses, in big 
clusters, on every new shoot. Queen’s 
Scarlet is probably the best scarlet in 
this class, rich and velvety, unless Arch- 
duc Charles is better. Lucullus is one 
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of the richest dark crimson, and Agrip- 
pina is a fiery red. Louis Philippe was 
a favorite with our mothers, because it 
was a good. house rose as well as bed- 
ding. 

Among miscellaneous roses, besides 
the old Cabbage and Cinnamon and 
Damask, the Wychurianas are really 
very useful. The color of the foliage is 
intensely rich green, and if you wish to 
cover a rockery or barren piece of soil, 
here you have something to do it. Some 
of them are only annual bloomers, but 
others are perpetuals, and they multiply 
themselves with great rapidity by suck- 
erage. The Sweet Briar class of roses 
is enlarging rapidly, as are also the Ru- 
gosa roses. In the South we have the 
Cherokee roses running all over houses 
and huts, and covering outhouses com- 
pletely, with a profusion of either single 
or double roses. I do not like it any 
better, however, than the old “Michigan” 
rose, as we called it in the North. I 
really never saw anything more comfort- 
ing than the wild roses of Maine, bor- 
dering the highways and filling up every 
moist spot with tenderness. 

Among the newer roses be sure and 
select some of the hybrid Rugosas, espe- 
cially Conrad Meyer—perfectly hardy 
and very fragrant; color, silvery rose. 
Then we have Mad. Georges Bruant, 
semi-double and coming in great clus- 
ters, with delicious fragrance and a 
brilliant white in color. New Century is 
in this class, giving large, bright, rosy 
pink flowers, bordered with white. Some 
of the very newest tea roses for South- 
ern planting are Mad. Grenville, a 
superb yellow, climbing, with long, finely 
formed buds and flowers. With this 
select Empress Alexandra, of a bronzy 
salmon; and Lady Dorothea, a large 
rose, giving different shades of peach 
and flesh. Among the new Bourbon 
roses are a striped Malmaison; and 
among the new Wychuriana roses we 
have doubles, running from white to 
pink, and pink Pearl gives us a crimson 
bud. The Golden Sun is a new rose, 
and wonderful apart from the fact that 
it is the first of a new race. The color 
is a blending of gold and red and pink, 
and the flowers are large and globular, 
giving incurved centers. 

I am not giving you anything like a 
sketch of rose development up to date. 
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The catalogs will give you several hun- 
dred varieties, out of which you can very 
wisely select one hundred good growers 
and good bloomers. However, in any 
collection you must not omit the Sou- 
perts. There are the red, and the pink, 
and the yellow, and the white. Taken 
by itself, the red Soupert is known as 
Petite Andree, and it is a wonderful 
rose. It produces large, full flowers 
continually, and with astonishing profu- 
sion. The color is a brilliant crimson; 
and pink Soupert differs from it only in 
the color. Yellow Soupert is otherwise 
known as Mosella, and here again the 
flowers are produced in immense clus- 
ters and great profusion. White Sou- 
pert is like the preceding, only of an 
ivory white. The Cochet roses consti- 
tute another group, of five, and some of 
them with private names apart from the 
class. Red Cochet is known as Helen 
Gould, and I do not know many roses 
that rival it. It is always in bloom, on 
long, strong shoots, and its color is rosy 
crimson. Yellow Cochet is a hardy ever- 
blooming yellow rose, in which respect it 
has very few rivals, if any. Crimson 
Cochet is Etoile de France under an- 
other name, and is one of the most mag- 
nificent roses in existence, crimson velvet 
and deliciously fragrant. The Dingee- 
Conard Company sent out last year as 
the finest of all roses the Charles Dingee. 
What I have seen of it so far in my 
Southern garden makes me think that it 
is not overpraised. Its originators speak 
of it as surpassing in beauty every other 
known rose. Its flowers are of a rose 
shade, running into a creamy white, and 
they are produced in great profusion on 
strong, stiff stems. 

The Lyon rose is a hybrid tea, and is 
spoken of generally as one of the most 
important introductions of modern times. 
It is a constant bloomer, with large 
double flowers, exceedingly fragrant, 
and of a pink shade, edged with red and 
shaded with yellow—a rose hard to de- 
scribe. Magnafrano is one of the really 
great roses, always in bloom, exceed- 
ingly sweet, and of a deep, shining rose. 
The La France roses include five splen- 
did sorts, for general planting, and. al- 
most hardy. Pink La France is very 
generally known now and loved by 
everybody. It was the parent of the hy- 
brid tea class. I am almost inclined to 
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select my twenty favorites, -but am 
afraid that it would run into a list of at 
least fifty. Perhaps I have indicated my 
partiality sufficiently already. For win 
ter roses there are few if any better than 
the old Chinas and Bourbons. Tak« 
Hermosa and Agrippina and Loui: 
Philippe. Of course, the hybrid per- 
petuals are of no use for potting, Make 
your selection as a rule from the teas. 

The future rose can hardly surpass 
what we now have. It seems to be a line 
of evolution that has reached its end. 
The newer sorts may improve somewhat 
in texture and persistence, and the 
plants may become somewhat larger and 
stronger. What we are to look out for 
is not larger roses or sweeter ones, but 
stocky growing ever-bloomers. Bear in 
mind that we have in the rose plant a 
cousin of the apple, and the pear, and 
the plum, and the cherry. All these went 
off to fruit bearing, while the rose bush 
evolved sweeter and larger flowers. Will 
it ever go to fruit bearing? This is not 
entirely impossible, altho improbable—at 
least for a long time to come. Who 
knows but some day we may have a new 
fruit in this family, by a sudden diver- 
gence, or by a gradual evolution. It is 
not absolutely impossible that the seeds 
of the rose may after awhile do what 
the seeds of the blackberry are doing, or 
that we may even have a bunch of 
cherry-like and edible fruits in the place 
of the hairy but beautiful seed pods. 

If I were young once more I would, 
with all my cross-breeding and seedling 
growing, add a good deal more work in 
the rose garden. I have made one of 
the finest apples that now can be grown 
in our orchards; the best currant for our 
gardens ; a good lot of extra fine grapes; 
but I have no seedling rose that is worth 
the while. I wish that my younger read- 
ers would try growing rose seedlings. 
Give posterity not only what you earn by 
your labor, but what you make by your 
wits. It will be fine to leave our names 
to blossom in the gardens of future 
generations—to live forever in a rose 
bed. Let them ask who you were, not 
from a deed of bravery, but from a 
thing of beauty and sweetness. I doubt 
if the generals, whose names some of 
our roses bear, have left any better testi- 
monial of their manhood. 

When you get a package of roses, do 
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not crowd the lump of dirt down into a 
pot, and surely not into the middle of a 
pot of earth in which some other plant 
has previously grown; but, whether you 
plant it in a garden or the greenhouse, 
shake gently off the loose dirt, leaving 
that which clings to the finer roots. Do 
it very gently, and if the soil be sticky 
it will be even better to wash the roots 
in tepid water; then plant rather deeper 
than the plant formerly stood, in either 
bed or pot, spreading the roots carefully. 
Now do not put any manure or strong 
fertilizer on these roots. The soil must 
be good garden soil, only slightly en- 
riched from the edge of a barnyard, or 
such soil as florists keep prepared. Mark 
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One really well-grown rose bush near 
your door will give you more pleasure 
than a dozen that you have to make spe- 
cial trips to examine. In my Southern 
home a Marechal Niel with fifty buds 
and flowers, and standing six or eight 
feet high, will pretty nearly satisfy any 
rose lover. In the North I do not know 
that I have had any more satisfaction 
than from a big Marshall P. Wilder. 
The General Jack will also pay for hav- 
ing a lot of room and a lot of feed, while 
the little Hermosa is the cosiest and 
most floriferous of the smaller-growing 
plants, if we except Clotilde Soupert— 
and the Soupert has a bad fault of los- 
ing a lot of its buds in wet weather. 





at what I say, do not overfeed ariything Another little rose that will stand a lot 
in that you plant, nor feed it very richly of multiplication is Agrippina, and I 
a until it begins to grow. This is true of mever can quite forget the Sanguinea 
nd trees as well as roses. But when the which, seventy years ago, was the favor- 
nt rose bush is well under way you can _ its of my little mother. Those who are 
sh hardly overdo the enriching. Roses are governed by their noses, as I confess I 
rill great eaters, especially the climbers, and am largely, will be drawn to those that 
not they all like water. give a special fragrance. I am for this 
-at Cut back your teas and chinas, that reason specially fond of Lord Raglan, 
Tho blossom on new shoots, as soon as the which emits an odor like honey, while 
Yew shoots are thru blooming; but head in for color no rose more completely satis- 
er- your hybrid perpetuals and others very fies me than Jules Margottin. 
t is carefully, removing only the weaker However, you will soon get acquaint- 
eds shoots and superfluous suckers. If you ed with a few roses for which you have 
shat want roses to climb well over a sunny a special affiliation. Do not try to fol- 
- or exposure you had better shield them low according to my tastes, but learn to 
of somewhat until they get good size and _ feel freely in your garden as you learn 
lace able to shield themselves. In the coun- to think freely in your library. And 
try, where you have plenty of land, and_ this is June. I have written my notes 
suld, specially where there are glens and steep partly in Florida, with a great climbing 
{ling banks, try covering the slopes with the Gainsborough dropping pink petals all 
rk in sturdy growing, old-fasioned Damask over me while the sun dropped down 
e of and the new-fashioned Wychuriana. You behind the pines of Lake Lucy; and I 
rown can see a bank of these roses as far as have written them partly in my Northern 
r our you can see anything, not only for the balcony, where a May Duke cherry 
apes; beauty of the blossoms, but the brilliant swings its arms full of just coloring 
vorth green of the foliage. These sorts run fruit, and a bunch of McArthur and 
read- their roots underground and take good Virginia Cox roses fills a vase at my 
lings. care of themselves. On the whole they hand. What would June be without its 
rn by will give you more satisfaction than for- roses? Plant them freely; love them 
your mal beds filled with sorts that you must dearly; and be a better as well as a wiser 
names work over. man for their companionship, 
future Curnton, N. Y. 
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Oregon’s Struggle for Purity in Politics 


BY JONATHAN BOURNE 


Unitrep States SENATOR FROM OREGON. 


T the advent of President Roose- 
A velt, the tendency in the United 

States was to measure national 
prosperity by property rather than by 
personal liberty. The commercial force 
of society was rapidly throttling the 
police power of the Government. Politi- 
cal machines and bosses dictated the 
legislative and administrative destinies 
of cominunities and States. 

With his experience in practical poli- 
tics, familiarity with governmental opera- 
tions, inherent honesty, dynamic energy, 
and limitless courage, Mr. Roosevelt 
demonstrated that he measured up to the 
needs of the time, and assumed leader- 
ship for reinstatement of the police 
power of the Government in supremacy 
over the commercial force of society. To 
him belongs credit for the re-establish- 
ment of these two great forces in their 
proper relative positions. He awakened 
the public conscience, and the result is 
a struggle thruout the nation between 
the advocates of what I would term 
“popular government” and the advocates 
of delegated government. 

The justice of all law rests primarily 
on the integrity, ability and disinterested- 
ness of the individuals enacting it, those 
construing it, and those administering it. 
And when we find, as at present, that the 
times seem all awry; that unrest exists 
thruout the world; that daily uncertainty 
grows stronger as to future events, it is 
natural that people should speculate as to 
the cause. 

In my opinion the basic reason is that 
the people have lost confidence in many 
of their public servants and resent at- 
tempted dictatorship by “would be” 
political bosses and representatives of 
special interests who desire to direct 
public servants and legislation for their 
own selfish measures rather than assist 
in the enactment of laws guaranteeing 
justice to all and special privileges to 
none. Successful and permanent gov- 
ernment rests primarily on the recogni- 
tion of the rights of men and the ab- 
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solute sovereignty of the people. These 
are the principles upon which is built th: 
superstructure of our republic. Thei: 
maintenance and perpetuation measur: 
the strength and the life of the republic 

It is common’ knowledge, and it is not 
without cause, that the people have los! 
confidence in some of their public serv- 
ants, just as stockholders have lost con- 
fidence in corporation management, and 
it rests with the earnest, the honest, and 
the patriotic in the country to discover 
a means to obliterate all excuse for this 
distrust and unrest. 

The great remedy in government is 
direct selection by the people of thieir 
public servants with the resultant ac- 
countability of the public servant direct- 
ly to the people and not to a politica! 
machine or boss. I use the word “selec- 
tion” rather than “nomination,” for to 
my mind-it more clearly represents the 
idea of the responsibility of good citizen- 
ship. Selection implies the careful in- 
vestigation of all and the choice of one 
In corporation management the remedy 
is rigid responsibility to government. 
obedience to law and accountability to 
stockholders; giving both the Govern- 
ment and the stockholders the fullest 
publicity of its operations. 

A direct selection by the people of 
their public officers means a representa- 
tive government—a truly representative 
government ; not one where the selection 
of public servants is left to a political 
machine or boss, as is frequently the 
case under our convention system, the 
tendency of which is toward misrepre- 
sentative, not a representative form of 
government, tho the final election is by 
the people. For years the desirability of 
popular selection of candidates for Presi- 
dency and Vice-Presidency has grown 
upon my mind as something increasingly 
necessary to our national prosperity. 

By the adoption of such a plan the 
President would be relieved of all pre- 
nomination and pre-election obligations, 
except the obligation of good service to 
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all the people. Accountability to the peo- 
ple alone would be established and the 
aspirant to the Presidency would be free 
from the necessity of consulting the 
wishes of the men who make and manip- 
ulate conventions. To render good 
public service would be the effort, for 
re-election would depend wholly upon a 
demonstration of capability and fitness 
for the office. 

This thought has already taken root in 
my own State, and at the next general 
election a bill will be presented to the 
people of Oregon, under the initiative 
law, to further enlarge the scope of our 
present primary law by providing for the 
direct primary election of delegates to 
the national conventions, selection of 
presidential electors, and giving the op- 
portunity to the elector, in his party 
primary, to express his preference for 
President and Vice-President. I am con- 
fident that the people of Oregon will 
enact this law, and in the hope that other 
States will fellow her example—in which 
event a method of popular selection of 
Presidents and Vice-Presidents would be 
secured without violation of the Federal 
Constitution—I am tempted to give. 
briefly, the story of Oregon in her suc- 
cessful efforts to secure purity in politics. 

Not very long ago a few self-consti- 
tuted leaders in Oregon politics arro- 
gated to themselves the prerogatives of 
government and made their assumption 
effective thru illicit combinations and 
the use of money where it was necessary 
to their purposes of control—that is they 
commercialized conventions, legislatures, 
and the administrative branches of city. 
county and State government. It was 
not a condition peculiar to Oregon. It 


‘ obtained—and I believe it still obtains— 


in a more or less flagrant degree, in 
every State in the Union. It had its 
boldest, most unscrupulous executive 
genius in Boss Tweed, who recognized 
the opportunity of the crook in govern- 
ment by party thru convention nomina- 
tions, and declared that he did not care 
who elected the candidates so long as he 
had the power to nominate the ticket. 
Revolting against these conditions Ore- 
zon has evolved the best known system 
of popular government. First she 
adopted the Australian ballot, which in- 
sures secrecy, prevents intimidation, and 
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reduces the opportunity for bribery—a 
prerequisite to any form of popular gov- 
ernment. In 1899 Oregon enacted a 
registration law, which, with subsequent 
amendments, requires registration prior 
to voting in either the general or the 
primary election and provides that be- 
fore voting in a party primary a voter 
must register, under oath, his party 
affiliation. Upon the registration books 
are entered the full name of the voter, 
his registration number, date of registra- 
tion, his occupation, age, nativity, and 
his place of residence. These and other 
identifying facts are entered in the pre- 
cinct registers which are placed in the 
hands of the election judges and clerks 
on election day, so that illegal voting may 
be prevented. The greatest boon of 
American citizenship—the right to par- 
ticipate in government—is carefully pro- 
tected, and dead men, repeaters and non- 
residents can no longer be voted in 
Oregon. 

In June, 1902, by a vote of 62,024 to 
5,068, Oregon took the next step in 
popular government by the adoption of 
the initiative and referendum amend- 
ment to the constitution. It provides 


‘that legislative authority shall be vested 


in a legislative assembly, but that the 
people reserve to themselves the power, 
by petition of 8 per cent. of the voters, 
to propose laws and amendments to the 
constitution and to enact or to reject the 
same at the polls independent of the 
legislative assembly ; and also reserve the 
power to approve or reject at the polls 
any act of the Legislature. The veto 
power of the Governor does not extend 
to any measure referred to the people. 
Their voice is final. The Secretary of 
State must mail to every registered voter 
in the State a printed pamphlet contain- 
ing a true copy of the title and text of 
each measure to be submitted to the peo- 
ple; and the proponents and opponents of 
the proposed law have each the rizht to 
insert in the pamphlet such arguments 
as they see fit to make, at an actual cost 
to themselves of the paper and printing. 
Thus the initiative develops the elector- 
ate, placing directly upon them the re- 
sponsibility for legislation; the referen- 
dum elevates the Legislature because of 
the possibility of its use in case of. un- 
desirable legislation. Brains, ideas and 
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arguments, rather than money, intimida- 
tion and log-rolling govern the standards 
of legislation. Corporation attorneys 
must exercise their mental activities 
along constructive rather than destruc- 
tive and avoidance lines. The possibility 
of scanda! is minimized, recipients of 
franchises freed from the imputation of 
secret purchase, and general community 
confidence is secured. The people of 
Oregon have already voted upon twenty- 
three measures submitted to them under 
the initiative, five under the referendum, 
and four referred to them by the Legis- 
lature, and the result utterly disproves 
the charge that people as a rule will 
not study such questions but will vote in 
the affirmative regardless of the merits 
of the measures presented. They have 
enacted laws and adopted constitutional 
amendments in which they believed and 
have defeated those of which they did 
not approve. The results attained under 
direct legislation in Oregon compare so 
favorably with the work of a legislative 
assembly that an effort to repeal the ini- 
tiative and referendum would be over- 
whelmingly defeated. 

As an instance of what may be accom- 
plished under the initiative, by the people 
acting for themselves instead of thru 
biased Legislatures: for many years ef- 
forts had been made to secure adequate 
laws for the protection of salmon in the 
Columbia River, but because of the con- 
flicting interests between the upper river 
and the lower river, Legislatures could 
not be induced to enact laws that would 
protect the fish. As the result the sal- 
mon fisheries were being destroyed. At 
the election in 1908 the upper-river fish- 
ermen proposed, under the initiative, a 
bill practically prohibiting fishing on the 
lower river, and the lower-river fisher- 
men retaliated with a bill forbidding 
fishing on the upper river. There was a 
wide discussion and in the end the peo- 
ple, disgusted with the failure of the 
Legislature to enact suitable laws for 
the protection of the fish, passed both of 
these bills and fishing was practically 
prohibited on both sections of the river, 
thus forcing the Legislature to consider 
the matter and provide adequate protec- 
tion. I am sure that this would not have 
been done but for the popular adoption 
of the two fisheries bills. 


Thirty-two measures in all have been 
submitted to the people of Oregon, under 
the initiative and referendum, at a cost 
of $25,000, and I have no hesitancy in 
saving that they feel that they have re- 
ceived full value for their money. The 
only persons who raise the question of 
cost are those who would oppose direct 
legislation if it were free of cost; while 
on the other hand I am sure I could cite 
numerous instances of laws passed by 
Legislatures which cost the people much 
more, without any tangible return, and 
perhaps I could cite a few measures 
which have been defeated by Legisla- 
tures with resultant loss to the people of 
many times that amount. The cost of 
legislation cannot always be measured in 
dollars. 

When the system was under considera- 
tion it was freely predicted by its ene- 
mies that the power would be abused and 
that capitalists would not invest their 
money in a State where property would 
be subject to attacks of popular passion 
and temporary whims, but experience has 
exploded the argument and taught us 
that the people are not only intelligent, 
but fair and honest; that they act calm- 
ly and deliberately, and with the spirit 
of fairness which always characterizes a 
body of men who earn their living and 
acquire their property by legitimate 
means. Corporations have not been held 
up and blackmailed by the people as they 
have often been by legislators. “Pinch- 
bills” are unknown. The people of Ore- 
gon were never before so prosperous and 
contented as they are today, and never 
before did the State offer such an invit- 
ing field for the investment of capital. 

The people of my State—and I be- 
lieve the people of every other State— 
can be trusted to act intelligently and 
honestly upon any question of legislation 
submitted to them. But the initiative 
and referendum, while but one of the 
features of popular government in Ore- 
gon, has also been the means by which 
other reform laws and _ constitutional 
amendments have been secured. The 
people cannot always get the laws which 
they desire thru the Legislature, but they 
can get them thru resort to the initiative. 
Thus, the next step, by a vote of 56,205 
to 16,354, was the adoption of a direct 
primary law to supersede the old and un- 
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satisfactory convention system. The 
primary election is held forty-five days 
before the. general election, at the usual 
election places, with the usual three elec- 
tion judges and three clerks appointed 
by the county courts. 

Any legal voter may become a candi- 
date in the primaries: for nomination for 
any Office, by filing a petition signed as 
prescribed by law. The Australian bal- 
lot is used as in the general election and 
the qualified voter, having registered his 
party affiliation under oath, can vote only 
in his party primary. The right of each 
party to choose its own candidates is 
thus protected and an evil all too com- 
mon where restrictive party primary 
laws are not in force is avoided. United 
States Senators are nominated by their 
respective parties in party primaries and 
the candidate receiving the greatest num- 
ber of votes thereby becomes the party 
nominee. Then, in the general election 
the nominees are voted for by the people 
and the individual receiving the greatest 
number of votes in the general election 
thereby becomes the people’s choice for 
United States Senator, to be ratified in 
election by the Legislature. 

Both my colleague, Senator Chamber- 
lain, and myself were selected by the 
people and elected by the Legislature 
under the provisions of this law. Oppo- 
nents of popular government and es- 
pecially of the election of United States 
Senators by a direct vote of the people 
have bitterly assailed our law because a 
Legislature, overwhelmingly Republican, 
elected Senator Chamberlain, who was a 
candidate selected by .the Democratic 
Party, but nominated by the whole elec- 
torate of the State as the people’s choice 
for United States Senator; but upon 
sober reflection I think that every intelli- 
gent man who is honest with himself 
must concede the. fact that instead of 
being the basis of criticism this is the 
highest kind of evidence of the efficiency 
of the law; and every advocate of the 
election of United States Senators by 
popular votc must realize that Oregon 
has evolved a plan wherein, in effect, the 
people enjoy the privilege of selecting 
their United States Senators and, thru 
the crystallization of public opinion, en- 
forcing legislative ratification of their 
action, 
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In my opinion the direct primary is 
the only practicable way of fully secur- 
ing to the people the right to choose 
their own public servants. To my mind 
the convention system is most pernicious 
because the party electorate. feels that its 
responsibility ends with the selection of 
its convention delegates. The responsibil- 
ity of citizenship is weakened and shift- 
lessness encouraged. As soon as dele- 
gates to the convention are selected the 
power of choosing public servants be- 
comes centralized in a few and the op- 
portunity is extended to individuals and 
interests who wish to use public servants 
for selfish or ulterior purposes. Influ- 
ences adverse to the general welfare are 
immediately brought to bear upon this 
body of delegates. Often a convention 
nominates a man for public office who, 
prior to the convention, was never seri- 
ously considered as a probable candidate. 
Thirty years’ experience in politics has 
strengthened my conviction that the pre- 
vailing system of convention selections 
of party candidates is not a representa- 
tive but a misrepresentative form of gov- 
ernment. The people certainly have no 
voice in the selection when their tempor- 
ary representatives have no idea of mak- 
ing a selection until occurrences trans- 
piring during the convention determine 
their action. 

The convention nominee realizes that 
his nomination is due chiefly, if not en- 
tirely, to the boss; and with this knowl- 
edge naturally goes a sense of obligation. 
The efficiency and independence of the 
nominee are seriously affected and his 
value as a public servant is in many cases 
completely annihilated. The nominee 
under the .direct primary receives no 
benefit from promises made to political 
bosses or miachine managers, and there- 
fore makes no such promises. The mem- 
bers of the party determine which candi- 
date best represents their ideas, and he 
makes his promises directly to them. He 
owes his selection to no faction, com- 
promise, machine or boss, but to the 
members of his party and to the elector- 
ate of the State direct. He is account- 
able to them alone and has every incen- 
tive to render the best possible public 
service. On the other hand, the direct 
plimary encourages the people to study 


public questions and pass judgment upon 
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the acts of their public officials. In 
every way it tends, strongly, to the build- 
ing up of better citizenship. 

Oregon’s next move in popular gov- 
ernment was the adoption of the corrupt 
practices act, which the Legislature re- 
fused to enact, but which the people 
adopted under the initiative by a vote of 
54,042 to 31,301, making it possible for 
a man of moderate means to be a candi- 
date on equal footing with a man of 
wealth. It encourages and aids publicity 
and the full and free expression of opin- 
ion, but prohibits an excessive or im- 
proper use of money or any of the other 
agencies for the subversion of clean elec- 
tions. 

Then followed the final step—the 
adoption of the recall amendment to the 
constitution, whereby any public officer 
may be recalled, after he has held office 
for six months, under carefully specified 
conditions. Thus Oregon has evolved 
what is certainly the best system of 
popular government which exists in the 
world today. The vesdicts of the people 
will he based on ideas, not money ; argu- 
ment, not abuse; principles, not bosses 
or machine dictation. It is the course 
that must be pursued before the wrong- 
ful use of corporate power can be de- 
throned and lasting reform secured. It 
is the one course to secure absolute gov- 
ernment by the people. 

The people are not only fully capable 
of governing themselves, honest and in- 
telligent in the composite, but they ‘are 
also decidedly the best judges as to those 
individuals to whom they shall delegate 
the truly representative power. 

The declaration by each State of its 
choice for President would be in no 
sense a wider departure from the Con- 
stitution than was the transformation of 
the electoral college into a recording 
board. According to the Constitution 
the electors, chosen by each State, were 

to be free men, bound to no candidate 
nor to any party. They were to meet 
and survey the whole country choosing 
therefrom according to their own un- 
hampered and wisest judgment the man 
best fitted to be the head of the nation. 
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This was the law of 1789—and it is the 
law today. Theoretically and legally the 
electoral college which cast its perfunc- 
tory vote for Mr. Taft and Mr. Sherman 
might have elected, instead, Mr. Bryan 
and Mr. Kern. Had this been done all 
the vast power of the Supreme Court 
could not have set the election aside or 
compelled a true registration of the 
popular decision as exprest at the polls. 
Without amendment the Constitution has 
been changed by the force of mere popu- 
lar acceptation so that the machinery, to- 
day, is used to effect an end which it 
does not in its letter express—and did 
not in its conception anticipate. We 
have made the constitutional machinery 
suit our idea of the way this Government 
should be conducted. We have found it 
better that by means of political parties 
we should choose directly between our 
candidates and by moral force bind the 
elector to cast his ballot for the candi- 
date who is the people’s choice, even tho 
he may regard him as unfitted for the 
office of President. 

We have evolved a Presidential elec- 
tion plan which, while departing from 
the philosophy of the makers of our 
national organic law, preserved its letter 
and made it subserve the purposes of a 
society more highly developed than that 
existant when the law was made. This 
is the history of all written law. There 
is nothing startling in the proposal that 
the Constitution or any other law shall 
be interpreted so as to meet moderr 
needs and thoughts. We moved toward 
democracy when we abolished the elector 
as an elector and made him an agent to 
express, according to the Constitution, 
the direct wish of the people. It will be 
a much less radical move to give instruc 
tions by direct popular vote to the dele 
gates who are to name the party candi- 
date. It would simply be instituting a 
procedure complementary to the former: 
drawing nearer to real popular govern- 
ment and giving to the people a direct 
interest and a direct voice in the selection 
of the candidates for the highest offices 
as well as in their final election to office. 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
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SKIN OF TIMBER 
RATTLESNAKE. 


ITH the vacation time full upon 
\V us and the idea rampant to 
“get away” and breathe the 

air of the wilds, it is well to understand 
the character of certain creatures that 


are little known, and which, in not a few 
regions, menace the unwary. Sitch are 


Our Poisonous Snakes 


BY RAYMOND LEE DITMARS 


{Mr. Ditmars is Curator of Reptiles in the New York 
Zoological Park. He is the author of “Snakes Found 
Within Fifty Miles of New York,” “The Reptile Book,” 







SKIN OF COPPER 
HEAD SNAKE. 

species of poisonous lizard inhabits the 
United States. This is the Gila mon- 
ster. It frequents the desert regions of 
the Southwest. 

While the distribution of dangerous 
snakes in the United States may seem a 
great danger to those who are not thor- 





the poisonous snakes of 
this country. Their gen- 
eral habits and distribu- 
tion should be well under- 
stood by every lover of 
the woods. 

It is not generally 
known that inhabiting the 
United States are some of 
the most deadly species 
of serpents recognized by 
science, and these fairly 


—-- 








oly familiar with the char- 
acteristics of reptiles, it 
should be explained, 
nevertheless, that acci- 
dents to man are rarely 
recorded. Of the few we 
have on record the majer- 
ity result from the care- 
less handling of poison- 
ous serpents in eccentric 
exhibitions that are any- 
thing but educational. 








teem in some parts of the 
country. In the Eastern 
States, in areas populous 
with villages and summer- 
ing places, poisonous ser- 
pents are abundant. Practically every 
porton of the United States is in- 
habited- by dangerous snakes. The 
greatest variety of species is found in 
the Southern latitudes, but the few 
Northern kinds are so common that 
venomous reptiles are actually more 
abundant ‘in some districts of New 
York and Pennsylvania than in the 
South. While but a single species of 
poisonous snake inhabits the Pacific 
Coast region, representatives of it are 
abundant in many districts. 

Compared with the number of species 
of harmless snakes, the poisonous reptiles 
of this country are in the vast minority. 
ne hundred and eleven species of 
snakes are found in this country ; of this 
number seventeen are poisonous. One 


HEAD OF RATTLESNAKE. 
The long recurved teeth are the 
vernom-conducting fangs. 
Permission N.Y. Zoological Society 


This circumstance is at 
strong variance with 
other countries — South 
America, Africa and In- 
dia. In the latter country 
the human death rate from the bites 
of snakes runs up to about 25,000 
a year. It should be _ understood, 
however, that in the tropical coun- 
tres a large part of the population 
goes about bare-legged, while venomous 
reptiles prowl into the immediate do- 
mains of man. In the United States the 
poisonous reptiles retreat from the areas 
inhabited by mankind. The spreading 
zones of cultivation have practically ob- 
literated a number of the species over 
great areas, while the non-venomous 
species actually seek the regions of 
tilled fields to destroy the common ene- 
mies of the farmer—the rats. mice and 
moles. The dangerous reptiles of this 
country are essentially creatures of wild, 
undisturbed places, and in such situa- 
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TIMBER RATTLESNAKE. 
Black phase. 


tions we instinctively keep an eye out 
for them. Hence reports of snake bites 
in the United States, particularly in the 
northern latitudes, are about at zero. 

Before considering the characteristics 
of the formidable creatures to which 
this article relates, it is well to have a 
bird’s-eye view of them from the stand- 
point of number of species and distribu- 
tion. The following list presents this 
as concisely as possible: 


It will be seen from the list that the 
Southwest forms the headquarters of 
the rattlesnakes—that is, according to 
the number of species. 

With the exception of the coral 
snakes, the poisonous serpents of this 
country may be readily distinguished, 
owing to a strange development that 
will later be explained. The coral 
snakes are deceptive-looking reptiles. 
They have a slender body, a head not at 


POISONOUS SERPENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
ELAPINE SNAKES—SLENDER-BODIED. 


Cane. Race Gadlie. 6 ssc ssveveress Blade: Seabees oindescicscvascvecenies «The Southeast. 
Sonoran Coral Sneke............. og BOE CUT PDMRNR rao 66.00 cescesecevess The Southwest. 
CROTALINE SNAKES—THICK-BODIED. 
1—The Moccasins. 
Copperhead Snake...........--eeeeee- incistrodon contortrix...........+++. Eastern United States. 
i PE. cchind pb san ing ten Ancistrodon piSCivOrusS.......seeeeeees The Southeast. 
2—Dwarf Rattlesnakes. 
Pe wv cock ebenneseecees beewes Sistrurus catenatus......2..-000e00- .Central States. 
Edward’s Massasauga ..........-.-. . Sistrurus c. edwardsi..........eeeeees The Southwest. 
SE ED ogc ccc ccedeereeverin SEE WI, ods. 6 vce wes casecana The Southeast 
3—Typical Rattlesnakes. 
Paeiie Ratiesahe. oo... cccccccccveses RS BEPEOCCTT OTERO OT Pacific Region. 
i EG, «coca ceeds 6 teetreted TRI rr a ee .Texas to California. 
Red Rattlesnake................-- 1 Te Se a ciene etek exndecae Southern and Lower California. 
White Rattlesnake..............+..06- CPGNNNS GROIN 6 60 co veweccnesiverd The Southwest. 
Tiger Rattlesnake. .............seeeese GaN IID, 5 3d i'n 5-e. oan eelewe on ene The Southwest. 
Black-tailed Rattlesnake.............+. Ce SNE cana a 6aencsedet Ree ween The Southwest. 
ND. MEI ov os cnc tc secees I ES ow acudsemstecrabaveetes The Southwest. 
Green Rattlesnake......... MVP OT EE ER Ey -The Southwest. 
Horned Rattlesnake................06+ ES MIO oo o's vow esses bbwds The Southwest. 
TE CER 6 i vcccceencobsceqtie Crotalus confluentus............secee0s Prairie Region to Rockies. 


Diamond Rattlesnake. . 





..Crotalus adamanteus...........00+000+ The Southeast. 


Timber Rattlesnake................ aR A oa RT RR RS Eastern United States. 
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all distinct from the neck, and look like 
harmless serpents. They actually be- 
long to the same family as the non- 
venomous snakes, differing from the 
latter only in the possession of very 
short venom-conducting fangs. Both 
species of the genus Elaps inhabiting the 
United States are restricted to the 
southern portion of the country. Their 
pattern may be described as broad, alter- 
nating rings of red and black, the latter 
bordered with very narrow rings of 
yellow. Several harmless snakes have 
similar colors arranged in rings, but each 
yellow ring is wider and always bor- 
dered by a pair of black ones. As the 
coral snakes are burrowers, with very 
short fangs, they are of no particular 
danger to the sportsman. It is the long- 
fanged snake, that inflicts a veritable 
stab with its -venom-conducting teeth 
that we must consider with more detail. 
We rate the copperhead snake, the water 
moccasin and the various species of 
rattlesnakes under the head of long- 
fanged serpents. They do not “sting,” 
but inflict a bite dealt with a pair of 


long, hollow, recurved teeth in the for- 
ward portion of the upper jaw. These 
teeth or fangs have an orifice at their 
tip for the ejection of venom, and from 
their structure mankind has copied the 
hypodermic needle. They are rigidly at- 
tached to movable bones, and when the 
jaws are closed fold back against the 
roof of the mouth out of the way. Each 
fang connects, by means of a canal, with 
a gland situated in the temple and con- 
taining a virus which Nature has pro- 
vided the serpent for the purpose of kill- 
ing, primarily, the prey, but secondarily 
the fangs are used as weapons of de- 
fense. The forked tongue is in no way 
connected with the venom apparatus, is 
not a “sting,” but serves as an organ of 
great delicacy in examination and catch- 
ing vibrations of sound, for the serpent’s 
ears are represented by mere internal 
rudiments. 

Now that we realize the deadly appa- 
ratus of the long-fanged snakes, we 
naturally want to know how to distin- 
guish them. This is an easy matter. 
The greater number of species are rattle- 











TIMBER RATTLESNAKE. 
Yellow phase. 
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snakes, and representatives of all of 
these may be immediately told by the 
possession of a caudal appendage unique 
among reptiles, and with which they as a 
rule give honest warning when alarmed. 

There is no possibility of making a 
mistake. While there are a number of 
species, as may be seen from our list, 


flat head. Some of our innocuous snakes 
have just these outlines. The copper- 
head snake, or highland moccasin, and 
the poisonous water moccasin of the 
South belong, as do all the rattlesnakes, 
to the subfamily of pit vipers. On each 
side of the head, between the eye and 
the nostril, is a deep pit. Here we have 

















PRAIRIE RATTLESNAKE, 


the characteristic of the rattle naturally 
relates to all. The amateur naturalist, 
sportsman or the farmer are not so par- 
ticular as to the exact species. What 
they are desirous of knowing is whether 
a snake is poisonous—and the possession 
of a rattle shows this to be the case. 

This leaves us with but two species in 
doubt—the copperhead snake of the 
Eastern States generally, and the water 
moccasin of the Southern portion. The 
so-called water “moccasin” of the East 
that occurs abundantly north of Central 
North Carolina is a harmless water 
snake. 

It is a mistake to imagine that a poi- 
sonous snake may be told immediately 
by the possession of a thick body-and a 


a character by which immediately to dis- 
tinguish the moccasins. But there are 
other points: While our harmless snakes 
have two rows of plates on the under 
surface of the tail, these two poisonous 
species have a single row of plates for 
the greater length of the tail. Our harm- 
less snakes have the pupil of the eye 
round; the copperhead and the water 
moccasin have an elliptical or cat-like 
pupil. The former ranges from Massa- 
chusetts to Florida and westward to the 
Mississippi. It is a pale brown, with 
reddish-brown blotches crossing the 
back, the head often of a coppery hue. 
The water moccasin abounds in the 
swamps and sluggish waterways of the 
Southeast. 
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From an examination of our list of 
poisonous snakes of the United States it 
will be seen that in the entire eastern re- 
gion, north of North Carolina, there are 
but two species of dangerous reptiles— 
the timber or banded rattlesnake and the 
copperhead snake. The Eastern rattle- 
snake is represented by various color 
phases ranging from sulphur yellow to 
black. There is not much variation with 
the copperhead, tho on some specimens 
the ground color is pinkish. The rattle- 
snake is a creature of mountainous, or 
distinctly hilly, districts, preferring dry 
slopes or ledgy formation. Its marked 
liking for rock ledges is always to be 





where the woods are dark and cool, the 
rattlesnake is seldom or never seen. It 
is in the latter location that we are more 
liable to find the copperhead snake, which 
subsists largely upon frogs and birds and 
prefers the lower country. While the 
copperhead snake is also fond of rocky 
ground, it selects damp, cool places as a 
rule, tho it sometimes congregates on the 
higher ledges prior to the period of 
hibernation. The average copperhead 
will glide quietly for shelter if disturbed, 
but if escape be cut off, fights bravely. 
It is a more timid reptile than the rattle- 
snake, and more agile in gait. When 
preparing to strike it displays an honest 

















HORNED RATTLESNAKE. 
Arizona. 


noted. Take a mountainous slope, with 
a shattered series of ledges, this gener- 
ously clad with a growth of scrub oak 
and huckleberry bushes, and we have 
ideal rattlesnake ground. The species is 
quite clannish and where we find one 
there are liable to be many nearby. In 
the damp valleys between the mountains, 


habit of vibrating the tail, and if among 
dry leaves produces a distinct whir. The 
writer has discovered the whereabouts of 
a number of copperheads from this habit. 

It is quite wrong to imagine a poison- 
ous snake can spring at an enemy. It 
never jumps from the ground and seldom 
strikes more than a third of its length. 
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WATER MOCCASIN. 


A very abundant poisonous snake of the Southern States. 
Permission New York Zoological Society. 


Incidentally it should be understood that 
it is not necessary for a rattlesnake or 
any poisonous serpent to coil before 
striking. It can strike from a crawling 
position provided the neck can be doubled 
into an S-shaped loop to lurch the head 
forward. The average rattlesnake will 
seldom or never strike a man above the 


knee, anda pair of stiff riding leggings— 
puttees—will render one quite safe from 
a snake’s fangs. 

Every sportsman venturing into coun- 
try known to be infested with poisonous 
snakes should carry certain articles to be 
used in case of accident. These include 
a hypodermic syringe, a rubber ligature, 











COPPERHEAD SNAKE. 
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a sharp scalpel or a razor, a vial of per- 
manganate of potassium (crystals) and a 
couple of tubes of anti-venine—a Pasteur 
product. The entire outfit can be carried 
in the pocket. of a roomy shooting jacket. 

A bite is usually upon some part of 
the arm or leg. Everything depends 
upon promptitude in performing the first 
two processes. First, the application of a 
ligature a short distance above the bite. 
Second, the lancing into the fang punc- 
tures, at least as deep as they are. This 
second operation starts a flow of the poi- 
soned blood, which should be accelerated 
in every way possible. It is not danger- 


At this stage there is but one thing 
to do if possible. Journey to the near- 
est physician of repute: for grave symp- 
toms, beyond the power. of any but a 
practical medical- man to combat, may 
possibly develop. 

While the treatment of snake bite is 
rather a gloomy chapter in the discus- 
sion of our dangerous reptiles, it is 
nevertheless a matter that should be un- 
derstood by every sportsman. However, 
the danger of receiving a bite is very 
small, and in regions visited by the writer 
that were notorious for the occurrence of 
poisonous serpents, he found a pair of 

















THE CORAL SNAKE. 
A poisonous species of the Southern States which, owing to its slender body, resembles the innocuous serpents. 


ous to suck the blood away providing 
there are no abrasions in the mouth or 
on the lips. If water is nearby the 
wounds should be washed, then bathed 
repeatedly in a solution composed of 
enough permanganate of potash crystals 
in water to produce a deep wine color. 
If no doctor is nearby the anti-venomous 
serum should be injected by means of the 
hypodermic syringe in some part of the 
body where it will quickly gain the gen- 
eral circulation — preferably under the 
skin of the abdomen. 
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stout leather leggings afforded him ample 
protection. 

Just because a certain proportion of 
our reptiles is dangerous, is no reason 
for a wholesale slaughter of every snake 
one meets in his travels: The. black- 
snake, checkered “adder,” green snake, 
king snake and many others among our 
Eastern serpents are not only quite devoid 
of harm, but of immense value.to the 
farmer owing to their habit of destroying 
rats and mice. 


New York City. 














Looking a Gift Horse 
in the Mouth 


BY A. J. PORTENAR 


Memeer or Executive CoMMITTEE, TyPpocRAPHICAL Union No. 6. 





URELY neither a grateful nor a 
S gracious performance. Excusable, 
however, if done in good faith, 
with avoidance of personalities, and with 
the result that moot quest’ons are raised 
that are at least worthy of consideration. 
When the bill incorporating the 
Rockefeller Foundation was introduced 
in the Senate by Senator Gallinger, it 
was for the most part met with conven- 
tional commendation. The probable size 
of the gift and the extraordinary latitude 
of the charter were discussed in the spirit 
which makes big things fascinating to the 
American public; but as a matter wh?ch 
might exercise important influence on the 
national life it received little attention. 
The thought that this influence might 
conceivably be an evil one was even less 
regarded. In short, the Rockefeller 
Foundation provided a nine days’ won- 
der which is already half forgotten. 

At the hearing on the bill before the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
Mr. Starr J. Murphy, one of the incor- 
porators named in the charter, and a gen- 
tleman long associated with Mr. Rocke- 
feller in the administration of his char- 
ities, appeared to make a statement and 
answer possible objections. No one ap- 
peared in opposition, the few questions 
asked by the Senators of the committee 
had no vital significance, and the whole 
proceeding was of the most perfunctory 
character. The very little discussion that 
was had related to exemption from taxa- 
tion of the property of the proposed 
Foundation, and resulted in the insertion 
of an amendment which specifically ex- 
empted such property from taxation “by 
the United States or any Territory or 
District thereof.” This amendment was 
purely technical, and was inserted solely 
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that the question of jurisdiction might 
not be raised. As Mr. Murphy pointed 
out to the committee: “In many of the 
States there are general statutes exempt- 
ing al! philanthropic foundations.” 

The only discordant note to mar the 
otherwise perfect harmony of the occa- 
sion was struck by Mr. Murphy, who 
read to the committee three amendments 
sent to him by Dr. Devine, of the Char- 
ity Organization Society of New York, 
and, which were published in The Survey 
of March 12, 1910, as part of an article 
commenting on the proposed institution. 
The amendments were as follows: 

That the Government should have a 
voice in the selection of incorporators 
and trustees. 

That it should be stipulated that the 
annual income during the life of the en- 
dowment should actually be expended 
for the purposes enumerated in the 
charter, the indefinite increase of the en- 
dowments thru compound interest being 
forbidden. 

That within a specified period, which 
might properly be a’ hundred years or 
more, any given endowment should be 
entirely expended, both principal and in- 
terest. 

Dr. Devine did not appear to explain 
his amendments, the Senate Committee 
had no curiosity concerning them, and 
Mr. Murphy played with them as might 
a kitten with a ball of yarn. He apolo- 
gized for trespassing upon the commit- 
tee’s time and replied to the suggested 
criticisms with an air of amused toler- 
ance. Of the first he said that he did nct 
know exactly what was meant; of the 
second that it struck him as almost hum- 
orous, and of the third that perhaps Mr. 
Rockefeller did not intend the endow- 
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ment to be permanent. He cited en- 
dowed universities like Harvard to prove 
that self-perpetuating boards and perma- 
nent endowments did not constitute a 
menace to public welfare. He did not 
think that any of the three amendments 
should be incorporated in the bill; the 
committee either did not think at all or 
thought likewise, and upon this record 
the bill was reported favorably, with the 
single change as to exemption from taxa- 
tion noted above. 

In considering the wisdom of granting 
a charter of such extraordinary powers, 
we must divest ourselves of all prejudices 
and look at the merits alone. It has been 
pointed out that Mr. Rockefeller may put 
a large portion of his fortune into this 
institution in order: that it may serve as 
a buffer against radical aggressions, and 
thus protect the sufficiently large re- 
mainder. But no one should impute un- 
worthy motives to the donor, because it 
is impossible to prove their existence, and 
again because the matter is one which 
can well be debated on its intrinsic merits 
and defects. The only point at issue is 
if it is safe to intrust unlimited power to 
an irresponsible, self-perpetuating body. 

This proposed corporation, whose 
stated object is “to promote the well- 
being and to advance the civilization of 
the peoples of the United States and of 
foreign lands,” may, in the furtherance 
of that object, engage in any kind of 
business, own any sort of property, buy, 
sell, or transfer the same at the discre- 
tion of the trustees, if they deem it 
“necessary or convenient for the promo- 
tion of the object of the corporation.” 

It is reasonable to assume that the 
Foundation will receive, immediately 
upon its creation, or at the death of Mr. 
Rockefeller, an enormous sum of money. 
Furthermore, it is unquestionably the 
expectation of the incorporators that 
other bequests will be given from time 
to time, for the charter provides that the 
corporation may “take or _ receive, 
whether by gift, grant, devise, bequest or 
purchase.” 

It is difficult to consider the three 
amendments separately, because the aim 
of each is tq place vital limitations on the 
exercise of the vast powers granted in 
the instrument. In its present form the 
charter creates a self-perpetuating body 






which can go on indefinitely accumulat- 
ing property. The first amendment in- 
jects a public representation or super- 
vision into the management; the other 
two are much more important, for they 
prevent absolutely the growth of a money 
power possessing most menacing poten- 
tialities. 

The rejected amendments are clearly 
the work of a man who feared something 
monstrous might arise out of this grant 
to do anything in the heavens above, in 
the earth beneath, or in the waters under 
the earth. Now, what reason is there to 
fear that this Foundation, so beneficent 
in its avowed intention, might become a 
scourge instead of a blessing? The ex- 
perience of the past must ever be our 
best guide as to the probabilities of the 


‘future. It is no new thing that institu- 


tions founded with the most excellent in- 
tention, by men of stainless character 
and high purpose, have with increasing 
wealth degenerated into mighty engines 
of oppression, in which arrogance and 
self-aggrandizement took the place of 
self-effacement and devotion to good 
works. The history of medieval monas- 
ticism is filled with instances of the dan- 
ger of great wealth and power in irre- 
sponsible hands. 

But we have recent and remarkably 
pertinent illustrations which exemplify 
(in part) what we have to fear. Ten 
years ago the men who conducted the af- 
fairs of the great life insurance com- 
panies were regarded as models of prob- 
ity and public spirit. A Rockefeller 
Foundation incorporated then would al- 
most certainly have had some of them 
among its ditectors. Five years ago the 
cover was lifted for but a little while, 
and what a vile mass of greed and cor- 
ruption was exhibited to our startled 
gaze. How shamelessly men of seeming- 
ly blameless life and professedly high 
ideals had succumbed to the temptation 
involved in handling mountains of 
money. And these companies were 
legally subject to visitation and examina- 
tion by forty-six insurance departments ; 
they might at any time be compelled to 
show their books and verify their assets 
by any one of the insurance commission- 
ers of the States in which they did busi- 
ness. The Foundation would be prac- 
tically exempt from such supervision. 
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True, the charter calls for an annual re- 
port of its operations, but it is certain 
that this report would be accepted at its 
face value in the case of a non-commer- 
cial corporation, and one having no fidu- 
ciary relation to the public comparable to 
that of a life insurance company to its 
policy-holders. 

But after all, the insurance investiga- 
tion exposed only vulgar stealing, and if 
the Rockefeller Foundation was event- 
ually looted by those intrusted with its 
administration, no vital injury would be 
done to the public. A far more subtle 
menace to the public welfare exists in 
the potential use that could be made of 
the fund if it should be permitted to grow 
to any size unchecked. It would probably 
consist of securities, the bonds and stocks 
of corporations engaged in commercial 
and industrial enterprises. Its increase, 
if no such amendment as above sug- 
gested is adopted, would be similarly in- 
vested. Is it too great a flight of imag- 
ination to picture a time when the direct- 
ors of this Foundation will be far more 
interested—for their own purposes—in 
the management of the investments of 
the corporation than in its charitable 
work? Is it too great a flight of imagin- 
ation to picture a time when these men, 
by reason of their control of enormous 
holdings, would dominate the commer- 
cial world, and moreover, would do so 
with sinister effect and with the inten- 
tion of maintaining and increasing their 
own wealth and importance? Is it too 
great a flight of imagination to picture a 
time when these men would use their 
delegated power to reward or punish, to 
build up or destroy, those who were sub- 
servient to them or those who dared op- 
pose them? Is it too great a flight of 
imagination to picture a time when 
such a directorate would inject its 
influence into political affairs to 
safeguard its position, to prevent in- 
terference, to push forward plans 
that might require legal sanction— 
to do, in fact, the things that we know 
corporations have done and are doing? 
And let us not forget that, if such a time 
arrived, these dangerous activities would 
be carried on under the fair outward 
seeming of philanthropic endeavor; the 
livery of heaven woild be used to serve 
the devil in. 


Again, is it too great a flight of imag- 
ination to conceive this Foundation using 
its power in behalf of what is euphoni- 
ously called conservatism? Opposing 
progress on democratic lines because the 
men who will direct it regard as taboo 
all those reforms which tend toward real 
democracy ? 

So far as Mr. Murphy’s statement to 
the committee meets these objections to 
the bill in its present form, he relies upon 
the great universities as justification both 
for the self-perpetuating board and per- 
manent endowment. But he fails to take 
into account that the powers of the uni- 
versities are definitely and narrowly lim- 
ited. Their business is to conduct an 
educational institution and nothing else ; 
they have no commission to do anything 
and everything anywhere. He refers to 
the universities across the Atlantic as 
thousand-year-old examples of the same 
character. And I will refer to them, too, 
as illustrating one of the possibilities 
pointed out above. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are entitled to certain seats in the 
British Parliament. Liberal or radical 
measures may be right or may be wrong; 
may interpret the popular will or may 
not. But right or wrong, popular or un- 
popular, university seats in Parliament 
are invariably filled by Tories, and uni- 
versity members invariably oppose Lib- 
eral propositions. 

Sirice the investigation of the life in- 
surance companies the law has compelled 
them to divest themselves of the stocks 
they held in other corporations because 
of the jugglery to which the door was 
opened by allowing men who controlled 
enormous amounts of money as trustees 
to use that money illegitimately. Men 
who were interested in corporations 
also sought appointment as trustees. 
Without mentioning names, it can 
be asserted that these unfaithful stew- 
ards were recruited from precisely the 
same class of business and professional 
men who will probably be the directors 
of the Rockefeller Foundation. Will 
they always be immune against the same 
temptations ? 

But Mr. Murphy’s principal line of 
defense is that the bill provides that “this 
charter shall be subject to alteration. 
amendment or repeal at the pleasure of 
the Congress of the United States.” Ap- 
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parently this is a valid and complete dis- 
position of all objections. But again we 
must look to experience as a lamp for 
our guidance. If it were an unknown 
thing for corporate wealth and power to 
exercise corrupt influence upon legisla- 
tive bodies, Mr. Murphy’s contention 
would seem unanswerable. But unfor- 
tunately it has been proven to the hilt 
that crude bribery and more dangerously 
subtle methods have time and again been 
used to sway the action of legislato~< 
Railroad companies, fire and life insur- 
a..ce companies, gas companies, oil. com- 
panies—all have been guilty of such 
means of preventing or accelerating leg- 


islative action. And be it remembered, 
“they that have done these things are 
honorable men; all, all honorable men.” 

Have I drawn too lurid a picture? 
Have I conjured up improbabilities? 
My answer is that it is not necessary to 
prove that these things will be; it is suffi- 
cient to show that they can be. Such 
abuses do not grow up ina day. Hence 
it is the part of wisdom to guard as well 
as may be against the mere possibility of 
such a monstrous excrescence upon the 
body politic, and not to wait until the 
evil is fully developed and securely in- 
trenched to attempt what would then be 
the herculean task of eradicating it. 


New York City. 


The University at Cairo 


BY CHARLES F. THWING, LL.D. 


[No series of articles ever printed by Tue INnEpeNpDENT has excited greater interest than 
the fifteen articles on the Great American Universities, by Dr. E. E. Slosson, begun in January, 


1909, and completed last March. 


It will please our readers to learn that we intend to prin 


during the next few months four more university articles on the greatest universities of the 
world outside of Europe and America, namely, those at Cairo, Calcutta, Peking and Tokyo. 


Dr. Thwing, who has recently made a tour around the world, will write the series. 


He is 


well known to our readers and the country asthe distinguished president of Western Reserve 
Jniversity and Adelbert College at Cleveland, Ohio.—Enpiror. | 


HE number of the followers of 
Islam is variously estimated. The 
extremes might be set down as 

seventy millions and one hundred. mill- 
ions. This vast number is in respect to 
education among the most backward of 
all peoples which claim the epithet civil- 
ized. A majority live in India. Com- 
pared with the Hindus, with whom they 
are brought in constant and close rivalry, 
they represent a form of education far 
less worthy than the type which Hindu 
education embodies. If the value of 
Hindu education should be interpreted 
by the number ninety, Mohammedan 
could not worthily claim a larger per- 
centage than ten. The causes of this 
backwardness are manifold and diverse. 
The causes obtaining in India have been 
noted. as the love of arms rather than of 
learning, the presence of indolence and 
improvidence, the unwillingness of those 
of the higher class to associate with the 


lower, the use in government schools of 
text-books opposed to the faith, the 
memory of former superiority, and deep 
attachment to Mohammedan learning. 
There are also causes of a strictly edu- 
cational character which retard Moham- 
medan education. Among them are: 
“The teaching of the mosque must pre- 
cede the lessons of the school. The one 
object of a young Hindu is to obtain an 
education which will fit him for an offi- 
cial or a professional career. But before 
the young Mohammedan is allowed to 
turn his thoughts to secular instruction, 
he must commonly pass some years in 
going thru a course of sacred learning. 
The Mohammedan boy, therefore, enters 
school later than the Hindu. He very 
often leaves school at an earlier age. 
The Mohammedan parent belonging to 
the better classes is usually poorer than 
the Hindu parent in a corresponding 
social position. He cannot afford to give 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CAIRO. 
Exterior view. 


his son so complete an education. Irre- 
spective of his worldly means, the Mo- 
hammedan parent often chooses for his 
son while at school an education which 
will secure for him an honored, place 
among the learned of his own commun- 
ity rather than one which will command 
a success in the modern professions or 
in official life. The years which the 
young Hindu gives to English and 
mathematics in a public school, the young 
Mohammedan devotes in a madrassa to 
Arabic and the law and theology of 
Islam. When such an education is com- 
pleted, it is to the vocation of a man of 
learning, rather than to the more profit- 
able professions that the thoughts of a 


promising Mohammedan youth naturally 
turn.” 

The working of these causes, general 
in their application, so manifold and so 
diverse, are embodied in the chief school 
of the higher education of the Moham- 
medan world,—the university known as 
El-Azhar at Cairo. 

The comprehensive material result 
seems to the eye and, to the architectural 
sense insignificant, incomplete, historic- 
ally unworthy. The building or series 
of buildings is approached thru narrow 
streets, like the Mosque of St. Sophia at 
Constantinople, and these buildings close- 





1A History of English Education in India, by Syed 
Mahmood, page 169. 
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ly lean upon mean and low-lying houses 
and shops. But, unlike the historic cathe- 
dral-mosque of the Bosphorus, it lacks, 
within, hight and dignity. Neither has 
it any splendor of coloring. A general 
shopiness, and marketlike promiscuous- 
ness, a bargain-day slovenliness, seem to 
prevail from straw-mat covered floor to 
dark and grimy ceiling. The architec- 
ture is indeed remote from nobleness, 
and the. student-world herein dwelling 
does not seem to be noble either. 
El-Azhar is first and last Mohamme- 
dan. The place is a mosque; the teach- 
ers are priests; the text-book is the 
Koran. For those whose native lan- 
guage is not Arabic, instruction begins 
by learning the Arabic grammar; for 
those whose native language is Arabic, 
the Koran is at once opened. The re- 
ligious teachings of the book are first 
learned. These teachings include the 
unity, the omnipresence, the omniscience 
of the God of many names. It also em- 
braces the existence of angels, the writ- 
ten revelation, predestination, the resur- 
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rection, the judgment, the eternal life 
and the calling of prophets, of whom the 
greatest are Adam, Noah, Abraham, 
Jesus and Mohammed. The personal and 
social ethics of the Koran are also 
taught, including charity, hospitality, 
frugality, prohibition of unclean meats 
and of intoxicating drinks. Regular 
praying also represents a social, personal 
and religious duty. The legal teachings 
are not neglected, the legal teachings of 
the Koran representing the precepts of 
God in relation to the action of men. 
Following these lessons in jurisprudence, 
logic, rhetoric, the proper method of re- 
citing the Koran, and the right pronun- 
ciation of letters represent the subjects 
of instruction. The method of the in- 
struction represents the sheer lift of 
memory. It is such an impressing of 
words on the mind that the lips can flu- 
ently repeat them. Thousands and tens 
of thousands of Mohammedan youth can 
repeat all the Koran, as tens of thou- 
sands of Chinese youth can repeat the 
Six Books of Confucius. The task is one 
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of tremendous magnitude. The Koran 
has been translated into English, French, 
German, Italian and Latin. The trans- 
lation of the book is, however, forbid- 
den. Therefore, those whose native 
speech is not Arabic, even with their 
knowledge of Arabic grammar, find the 
learning of these hundreds of pages, 
more numerous than the Christian New 
Testament, the hard work of years. In- 
dian, Turkish and Persian students are 
inclined to learn these paragraphs by 
rote. 

A Mohammedan learning it is which 


the floor, or in a low chair. About him 
are assembled a dozen, more or less, of 
men squatting in a semi-circle. The 
teacher is reading from and commenting 
on the Koran. The students listen and 
write. What the one imparts, what the 
one receives, may to the Western mind 
seem slight or fantastic, but more impor- 
tant than the presumed truth conveyed. 
and accepted is the personality of the 
teacher himself. The teacher does give 
himself. Aristotle somewhere Says. that 
eloquence does not teach. He referred 
primarily to the impartation of truth; 




















STUDENTS OUT OF CLASS. 


is thus offered. The contrast between 
this course and the course offered in the 
Western college or university is full of 
contrasts, wide and deep and high. 

But in a single and it is a most im- 
pressive respect, the contrast is to the 
advantage of the institution in Cairo. 
This respect represents the influence of 
personality. In the great room covering 
no less than 3,600 square yards are 
found in different hours of the day thou- 
sands of students grouped about hun- 
dreds of teachers, The teacher sits upon 


but the eloquent teacher does impart 
himself, and imparts himself the more 
impressively by reason of his eloquence. 
The Mohammedan teacher, as I have 
heard him, in such capitals as Constanti- 
nople and Cairo, does give himself. 
Amiel said, and his practice embodied. his 
thought, that the personality of the stu- 
dent is a treasure so sacred and so per- 
sonal that the teacher ought not to be 
willing to impress upon it his own per- 
sonality. No such belief or practice be- 
longs to the Mohammedan expounder. 
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STUDENTS IN CLASS. 


Himself he regards as one of the great- 
est factofs in the education which he 
seeks to give the student. 

The intellectual results of this training 
are for the individual, I fear, of slight 
worth. In answer to my question asked 
of a government chemist living in Cairo 
for ten years regarding the value of this 
training, he replied, “Nothing.” Cer- 
tainly the whole testimony, offered both 
in Confucian and Mohammedan coun- 
tries, regarding the intellectual value of 
the education given thru the constant 
and heavy loading of the powers of lin- 
guistic acquisition is wholly against its 
worth. The sheer weight of a multitude 
of. unrelated facts crush out mind. 
Mental atrophy results. 

The evil of this result is manifest in 
several ways—in the lack of the use of 
science, in the lack of personal initiative, 
and in the lack of personal and common 
efficiency. In general, the disastrous ef- 
fect of this training is seen in the want 
of all progressive elements of mind, body 
and character. In Egypt, as in most Mo- 
hammedan countries, things are as they 
have been, and things will be as they are. 
The farmer uses the same little wooden 
stick to plow with which his fathers used 
forty generations ago; and the same level 
which is pictured on the walls of the 


tombs of the kings, one finds in the 
hands of the carpenter today in Cairo. 
Egyptian character and the Egyptian 
types have persisted thruout all the ages, 
despite the engrafting of new tissue and 
the inflowing of new blood. As the 
Anglo-Saxon absorbed the conquering 
Norman, so Egypt has converted his con- 
querors, be he Syrian or Assyrian, 
Roman or Greek, into a being much like 
himself. These vast racial conditions 
and results are not, of course, the effects 
of the memoriter process of education, 
but I am sure that mere mental acquisi- 
tiveness, without, reasoning, has helped 
on what is apparently a racial tendency. 
This imitative principle of race and of 
religion is also made manifest by the 


. method of living which is pursued in the 


El-Azhar University at Cairo. The 
principle of the “nations” is respected 
quite as thoroly as it is at Upsala. At 
Cairo the students from Morocco, from 
Turkey and other parts do not have their 
separate houses as in Sweden’s historic 
school, but they do have their separate 
apartments in the great Mosque. In one 
large room live the bodies of the stu- 
dents of each of the different nations. 
On the floor they sleep, and on the floor 
they sit at their simple meals. On the 
walls are piled up the boxes containing 
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the few clothes that a Mohammedan 
schoolboy needs. It must be confest 
that the hygienic and moral conditions 
resulting from such close and constant 
relationships are not wholesome. But 
wholesomeness is a matter of relativity. 
It may be added that this unwholesome- 
ness is not confined to the great building 
and its connected courts. It extends to 
the narrow streets and alleys of the 


Azhar is an education freer than the 
American public school or those the 
State univefsity system recognizes or 
uses. The American system. has seldom 
gone farther than to give free lunches 
to underfed pupils, but the Mohamme- 
dan university at Cairo offers free bed 
and free board. Neither is any charge 
made for tuition. The cost is met from 
endowments provided by loyal Moham- 

















AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL IN THE UNIVERSITY. 


whole neighborhood. Oriental filthiness 
and crowding, Oriental hawking and 
bargaining, Oriental noisiness and noi- 
someness beat against the walls of the 
institution of the higher education and 
help to make it other than educative. 

All these accommodations are, at least 
after the first year, given to the student 
without charge, The education of El- 


medans of the past. In fact, the teach- 
ers themselves receive no, or only small, 
fees, gaining their support from private 
teaching, from copying books, or from 
some religious office. Such freedom of 
instruction helps to explain the large 
number of older men whom one finds in 
this body of seven thousand students. 


Altho three years represents the normal 
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term, yet not a few vastly lengthen out 
this period of residence. 

The immediate and direct result of 
the training given at El-Azhar is the 
making of the student into a teacher, or 
into a leader of the people of his native 
village. He may become a lecturer like 
the turbaned, black-gowned man _ to 
whom he daily listens, and whom he 
deeply reveres. Not infrequently when 
he has succeeded in learning certain 
parts of the Koran, he is himself made 
a teacher and expounder of it. Or he 
may return to the village whence he has 
come, where he will find opportunity for 
helping the few score or hundreds of his 
people. 

But beyond this immediate result, and 
also beyond the intellectual worth of the 
training thus given in the most conspicu- 
ous Mohammedan school of the world, 
emerges the comprehensive question, 
What is the value of this education for 
the peoples of the Mohammedan race 
and of the Mohammedan religion? 1 
fear that a large interpretation results 
inevitably in giving one answer. Not 
only does this training, as I have said, 
tend toward intellectual atrophy and 
stagnation, but also it promotes religious 
intolerance and ethical narrowness. Its 
influence is for the lessening of the vital 
elements of a progressive race. That 
such results are the natural and inevit- 
able consequences of the system not a 
few Mohammedans,—and they, of 
course, the more liberal,—fully recog- 
nize. 

Liberal Mohammedans are seeking to 
remove the forces from which such ef- 
fects spring. They have indeed been 
seeking to found a national university in 
Egypt which should be worthy of the 
name and of the past of their country, 
but their endeavors have not been well 
conceived, 

In one of the last Reports of Lord 
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Cromer, he refers in detail to this proj- 
ect of a National University, as indeed 
in each of his great Reports he makes 
reference more or less prolonged to the 
question of Egyptian education. Lord 
Cromer says : 

“To attain a far-reaching influence the 
University must have some corporate exist- 
ence, its membership must be an object of 
ambition, and the status of student must be 
recognized as a serious and honorable calling. 
Some test or qualification sufficient to show 
that the student can profit by his course, a 
minimum number of lectures, and some sort 
of discipline are essential to the formation of 
a serious body of students. It may be pre- 
sumed that the roll of students will include 
all those who desire a higher standard of 
professional -attainment than can be produced 
from the colleges as they now exist, and also 
those who aspire after a liberal education 
in the highest sense of the term. Amongst 
the latter, the scheme of the University must 
be devised in such a way as to attract the 
sons of wealthy Egyptians—now a rapidly in- 
creasing body—who will come to regard the 
time spent in study at this University as a 
necessary part of their intellectual equipment 
for life, in the same way as in Europe, the 
training at the great universities is regarded 
by the sons of the higher classes.”’* 

The English government in Egypt can 
hardly aid the efforts for a national uni- 
versity, for the need of primary educa- 
tion is even greater than the need of 
advanced, as it must be in a nation in 
which out of all public expenditures less 
than two per cent. are given for educa- 
tion. The Mohammedans of India are 
seeking to improve their historic univer- 
sity at Aligarh; but the results so far 
secured are slight. The causes which 
have for more than a thousand years re- 
tarded the progress of Mohammedan 
education stili exist. It is to be feared 
that they will exist so long as superiority 
in arms is regarded as more excellent 
than superiority in wisdom. 

* CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





*From Reports by His Majesty's Agent and Con- 
3ul-General on the Finances, Administratiun, and Con- 


dition of Egypt and the Soudan in 1906. Page 95. 
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American Crisis Biographies 


Tue American public has great diffi- 
culty in remembering even the names of 
its leaders who fall short of the Presi- 
dency and is unmindful of the fact that 
great policies are often the creations of 
these statesmen whose very prominence 
is the secret of their Presidential una- 
vailability. A generation hence, the 
name of Mr. Bryan may be only a tra- 
dition connected, as was that of Henry 
Clay, with persistent and unsuccessful 
seeking of the road to Washington and 
the White House. Charles Sumner has 
faded until a Massachusetts schoolboy, 
ready for ‘college, can say that “Fort 
Sumner, Charlestown, was named in his 
honor.” Yet for half a century Clay 
and Sumner were dominating figures in 
American politics. 

The new life of Henry Clay,’ begun 
for the series of “American Crisis Biog- 
raphies,” by his grandson, and com- 
pleted by Dr. Oberholtzer, is naturally a 
friendly and intimate picture of the 
great compromiser. It is not based upon 
any considerable amount of newly dis- 
covered material, but follows the older 
lives, the general biographies of the pe- 
riod, and the debates of Congress with 
care and sympathy. Clay was the most 
important Whig of his day. He op- 
posed the extension of slave territory 
and insisted upon an American protective 
system. The former was the middle- 
century demand of the “interests” that 
looked upon the Government as their pe- 
culiar protector. The latter was yet un- 

der debate upon its merits and had not 
become the instrument of log-rolling 
manufacturing sections. But Clay’s at- 
titude upon either of these problems was 
subordinate to his loyalty to the prin- 
ciple of Union. For this principle he 
more than once risked his career. 

Charles Sumner’ had in his blood no 

‘Henry Cray. By Thomas Hart Clay. Com- 
pleted by Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer. (American Crisis 
Biographies.) Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. 
1910. $1.25. 

2CHARLES SUMNER. By George H. Haynes. 


(American Crisis Biographies.) Philadelphia: George 
W. Jacobs & Co. $1.25. 
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trace of what he would have regarded 
as the taint of compromise. He was a 
generation younger than Clay, being 
born late enough to fall in with the hu- 
manitarian reforms that were trying to 
renew society. Professor Haynes has 
made good use of the Sumner manu- 
scripts in Harvard Library and the pon- 
derous life by E. L. Pierce. Necessarily 
slavery and reconstruction are the center 
of his story. Unforgiving, and with 
rare talents in vituperation, Sumner was 
at the front of the reformers from the 
date of his Phi Beta Kappa oration in 
1846 until his death. Like Clay, Sum- 
ner was also interested in foreign affairs. 
In the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations he did his best and worst work, 
the latter in connection with Santo Do- 
mingo. Few Americans have had the 
wide and intimate European acquaint- 
ance that Sumner used to reinforce his 
knowledge of international law and that 
served the United States so well thru- 
out the period of the war. 

Both these biographies were well 
worth doing on the scale of Dr. Ober- 
holtzer’s series, Tho showing the marks 
of double authorship, the Clay is likely 
to become a standard work of reference. 
The Sumner is more positively a con- 
tribution in its presentation of the anti- 
slavery-radical from a modern viewpoint 
with excellent sanity and poise. 


& 
The Woman Who Spends* 


THE division of labor in American life 
that has thrown all the burden of spend- 
ing upon the women is undoubtedly the 
natural and inevitable outcome of mod- 
ern life and industry. But that one-half 
of the economic process should be in the 
hands of men—of the enfranchised, gov- 
erning class—and the other half in the 
hands of women, who are usually unor- 
ganized and who have no direct repre- 
sentation in the law-making bodies, has 
resulted in a state of affairs, as regards 


*THe Woman Who Spenvs. A _ Study of H 
Economic Function. By Bertha Jane Richardson 
M.B. With Introduction by Ellen H. Richardso 
A.M. Second Edition Revised. Boston: Whitcomb « 
Barrows. $1. 
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the home and the final results of men’s 
labor for their families, that is one of 
the most serious of modern economic 
problems. The fact that women—the 
home-making women, not the thousands 
who have to labor in the factories and 
sweatshops—are no longer producers in 
the same sense as were their grand- 
mothers, whose homes were the busy 
workshops in which all the necessaries 
of life were prepared for consumption, 
is fully recognized. What is not so gen- 
erally acknowledged is that the change 
has also affected men’s labor; that men 
are no longer producers of the raw 
material which the husband of old 
brought to the wife to undergo its final 
stages. No longer does the man bring 
into the home the game and the furs, 
the grain and the wool, which will feed 
and clothe his family. The work in 
which most men are engaged is remote 
from the actual needs of his household. 
He may be producing, but whether he 
be engaged on steel rails or motor cars, 
on shoes, pianos or candy, it will not be 
any portion of his product that he will 
bring back at the end of the day or week. 
Even the farmer does not bring wheat 
to his wife, but sells it to the miller for 
money. Practically thruout the whole 
nation, from the point of view of the 
family, the man is not a producer, but 
a money earner; and money is what he 
hands to his wife for the support of his 
family. 

To earn the money is then the first 
half of the necessary process of main- 
taining the family. The second half is 
to spend it, and to do this the wife be- 
comes one unit in the great neglected 
army of the general consumer. To 
spend the money which each man earns 
for his family means to realize in food, 
in clothing, and in home, and in the less 
vital necessaries of life, the labor which 
he has performed. Just so far as the 
spending of money is safeguarded by 
good laws, guided by knowledge and cor- 
rect theory, and given free scope and 
ample choice, just so far does man’s 
labor become fully and completely pro- 
ductive of all that conduces to efficiency 
of life. Spending is the necessary corol- 
lary of earning. As a function it is of 


even more immediate importance to the © 


welfare of the face; for it is obvious 


that a small wage wisely spent in a good 
market will keep a family in greater 
comfort than a much larger amount of 
money spent unwisely, or in a dear and 
restricted market. It would seem there- 
fore natural that spending should re- 
ceive as much attention from economists 
and lawmakers as is given to productive 
industry and money-getting. And yet it 
cannot be said that so far any real or 
serious attention has been given to the 
subject. Lawmakers and administrators, 
as the servants and delegates of their 
constituents, have no time to attend to 
anything which is not insisted upon by 
the men who have elected them, and the 
attention of American men has been so 
concentrated on money-getting that 
proper spending has been passed by as 
of little account. The women, to whom 
the function of spending has been rele- 
gated, find themselves in an uncharted 
wilderness, full of pitfalls and dangers 
to which they are just awakening, but 
which they do not know how to avoid, 
and are powerless to remove. Adultera- 
tion, short weight, sweatshop conditions, 
surround them on every side. Their 
market is restricted by the tariff and the 
trusts. They are confronted by high 
prices and poor quality—by paper shoes 
and cotton and shoddy woolens for their 
children’s clothing, by furniture that 
falls to pieces, by food products made 
under conditions so abhorrent that they 
dare not think about them; and in the 
midst of all these dangers and perplexi- 
ties, they are told, as Miss Richardson 
tells them in her little book, The Woman 
Who Spends, that they and they alone 
are responsible for these conditions; 
that organization in face of them 
is of little avail; that it is their own 
ignorance and selfishness that are to 
blame, and that if they will only indi- 
vidually demand better quality and right 
conditions of production all the evils will 
disappear. It is small help that the per- 
plexed spender—say, the wife with ten 
or fifteen dollars a week at her disposal 
—will get from such pronouncements as 
these; but it is at any rate some satis- 
faction that some one has recognized the 
existence of the problem. Miss Richard- 
son’s book is at least a tiny ray of light 
shining in the wilderness which has to 
be traveled by the woman who spends. 











Perhaps the theme may be quickly taken 
up by other and better equipped think- 
ers; and men may awake to the fact that 
modern conditions demand a government 
in which both halves of the economic 
problem may receive consideration, and 
that spending the money may in time 
come to be regarded as worthy of as 
much attention as getting it. 


& 


Italian Sculpture* 


In his excellently designed and well 
printed large octavo volume of nearly 
350 pages, Lord Balcarres has come 
nearer than any one else writing in Eng- 
lish has ever done to fulfilling the ambi- 
tious. program of dealing “with the 
whole basis of plastic art in Italy, re- 
cording the fundamental stages of prog- 
ress, and analyzing the methods, theo- 
ries, and ideals of the various schools 
of sculpture.” Near the end of Chap- 
ter II, headed “Progress of Form,” he 
says: 

“In no country does the progress of plastic 
form, from its most barbarous stages down to 
the moment of. supreme election, show the 
ordered continuity and evolution which is 
found in Italian art. Nowhere is the variety 
of form so far-reaching, the study of dis- 
tance and emplacement so thoughtfully pur- 
sued, or the application of color, whether by 
means of paint or differentiated materials, so 
harmonious. In spite of ethnological dispar- 
ities, and notwithstanding recurrent wars be- 
tween the various states, as well as domestic 
feuds and revolution, the arts remained com- 
plementary; esthetic intercourse was seldom 
interrupted thruout the Peninsula.” 

After an introduction summing up the 
tradition of imperial art, the decadence 
of Western art, Oriental influences, 
Byzantium, iconoclasm, Ravenna, and 
the characteristics of the barbarian in- 
vaders; beginning with Benedetto An- 
telami, “as the earliest sculptor whose 
outlook was essentially Italian,” he 
traces this evolution of style thru the 
ages down to the time of Canova, tak- 
ing up successively the Progress of 
Form, Portraiture, Anatomy and the 
Nude, Religious Thought and its Plastic 
Embodiments, Secular Thought and Sec- 
ular Form, Classical Thought, and Ba- 
roque. By 1300 the status of the 
sculptor was assured, the art had be- 





*Tue Evotution or ITALtIan Scutpture. By Lord 
Balcarres. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $6. 
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come a recognized vocation, the organ- 
ization of guilds and corporations had 
laid down certain standards of work and 
fixed scales of remuneration. From this 
time onward the personality of the art- 
ist begins to emerge. Niccolo Pisano 
was the pioneer who recreated the se- 
cure foundations and fixed the type upon 
which progress was based. The devel- 
opment of plastic form, from bas-relief 
to free-standing (with an intermediate 
stage), from free-standing to the group, 
and thence to the final achievement of 
the equestrian statue, is outlined rapidly 
but luminously. In the section on Por- 
traiture the evaluation of Bernini is es- 
pecially satisfying: “Theoretically Ber- 
nini ought to have made more portraits 
than he did; putting aside the series of 
tombs, it is in portraiture that he ex- 
celled. In this particular branch of 
sculpture his eclecticism was restrained ; 
his respect for truth is shown in his 
habit of making the subjects of his por- 
traits move about and engage in con- 
versation, so as to seize the living face; 
and finally it is difficult to exaggerate 
his technical skill.” It seems to us 
hardly just to say that “it is almost a 
contradiction in terms to speak of Mi- 
chael Angelo as a portraitist’’ because 
of his symbolic effigies of the, two 
Medici princes at Florence; but other- 
wise much that is said of the great Buo- 
narroti is excellent. All the Italian 
sculptors of note are analyzed. Anat- 
omy and the nude, religious and secular 
thought and their embodiments are dealt 
with extensively, but with remarkable 
compression; and the chapter on Ba- 
roque contains much that is both sym- 


pathetic and new. “Baroque” the au-. 


thor defines as “a work of art, be it 
sculpture, architecture, or music, in 
which discordant elements are freely 
united, where heterogeneous parts arc 
combined into a whole which is at once 
trivial and pretentious. The word is of 
récent application, and we are apt to 
misuse it, much as Vasari and his con 
temporaries treated the word Gothic as 
a compendious epithet of displeasure.” 
Thus, Baroque sculpture is not and need 
not be confined within a specified perio: 
or school, nor need its tendencies be lim 


- ited by any time measurement. 


Lord Balcarres knows his subject as 
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few scholars do, and his mastery of it 
enables him to pack a multitude of facts, 
deductions, interpretations, into compar- 
atively small space. He writes well, in 
a style that is both swift and smooth, 
and this fact, combined with his fond- 
ness for his theme, his complete posses- 
sion by it, one might say, makes his book 
highly and pleasantly interesting as well 
as instructive. A few attributions are 
erroneous or at least questionable, and 
there are some misprints of proper 
names—vVerrocchio appearing repeatedly 
with only one ‘“‘c.” The index, while 
good so far as it goes, is not so full as 
one might wish. But despite its short- 
comings, the book is the best on its sub- 
ject that has yet appeared in English. 
It deserves many readers. One hundred 
and twenty good half-tone blocks, skil- 
fully grouped to show the progress of 
Italian sculpture, satisfactorily illustrate 
the work and add to its value. 


& 

The Crime of the Congo. By A. Conan 
Doyle. New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Co. Paper, 50 cents. 

A notice of Sir Conan Doyle’s little 
book on the Kongo atrocities, tho be- 
lated, is always in time while the atroc- 
ities continue. Published toward the 
end of last year, it brings the record 
down to the previous June. The Rev. 
H. M. Whiteside, of the notorious 
A. B. I. R. district, asserts that the in- 
famous rubber tax is still being collect- 
ed, and that he has no doubt that it re- 
quires one-third of the time of the peo- 
ple to collect it. The poverty and op- 
pression of the people are extreme, and 
in all the district no domestic animals, 
except a few miserable chickens, were 
seen, while “a very small bale of cloth 
could take the place of all I saw worn.” 
Another report, dated the same month 
from the Kwango territory, declares 
that robbing and murder are still being 
carried on by Belgian officials, and two 
instances of brutal raids are given, in 
one of which an American mission was 
broken open and robbed. Consul Thesi- 
ger’s report from the Kasai Company’s 
district gives even more specific details 
of barbarities. ‘The native cannot com- 
plain or obtain satisfaction in any way,” 
says the report. Each ‘village has its 
capita, or head man. 


“Chosen always from a different race [these 
men] have no sympathy with the men placed 
under them, and having the authority of the 
agent behind them they can do as they please, 
as long as they insure the rubber being 
brought at the proper times and in sufficient 
quantities. In the villages they are absolute 
masters, and the villagers have to supply them 
gratis with a house, food, palm wine and a 
woman.” 

All this in the face of the fact that Bel- 
gium has promised to the world that re- 
forms would be instituted. Sir Conan’s 
book is a ringing call to the nations, par- 
ticularly to England and America, to 
interfere and put a stop to these unpar- 
alleled cruelties. He gives a summary of 
the evidence from the early days to the 
present and briefly answers the apolo- 
gists of the Belgian Crown, It is a book 
that should be in the hands of every one. 


& 

Personality and the Christian Ideal. A 
Discussion of Personality in the Light of 
Christianity. By John Wright Buckham. 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $1.50. 

A generation ago Amiel declared that 
the great tendency of the age was “to 
depersonalize man.” No doubt the cur- 
rents of thought ran that way for a 
time, following the channels of analyti- 
cal science, but a change has come 
about thru the persistent feeling that 
some realms of human experience can- 
not be explained without the “personal” 
factor. Professor Buckham has written 
his clear and interesting book as a con- 
tribution to this deeper apprehension 
and interpretation of life. He builds his 
arguments and deductions on the results 
of psychological investigations, yet his 
work is mainly philosophical and reli- 
gious in its bearing. The point of de- 
parture is the distinction which the 
author makes between personality and 
individuality, the latter of which, he 
holds, belongs to the temporal, evolu- 
tionary and natural order, while the. 
former is above this order, tho more or 
less interwoven with it. Whether Pro- 
fessor Buckham’s distinction can - be 
maintained in fact or not, his discussions 
based upon it show how valuable and 
fruitful it may become in thought for a 
proper emphasis of the moral and ideal- 
istic factors in human progress. The 
chapters on “The Development of Per- 
sonality” and “Self-Realization” are 
stimulating discourses on abstruse but 
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weighty themes, and the later chapters 
will be read with great profit by all who 
are brought face to face with moral and 
religious problems. The work is an 
earnest and successful attempt to exalt 
personality and interpret man and his 
environment in its terms. 


st 
Literary Notes 


As a souvenir for the fortieta anniversary 
of the pastorate of Rev. Dr. MacArthur in 
the Calvary Baptist Church, a little volume 
of Precepts and Prayers (E. B. Treat & Co., 
50 cents) has been prepared, containing for 
each day of the month a morning prayer by 
Dr. MacArthur and an evening prayer com- 
piled from the Scriptures. 


....We welcome the first number of The 
Jewish Review, a bimonthly ($2), Bloch Pub- 
lishing Company, New York. Its articles are 
scholarly and able, and it represents a some- 
what conservative Judaism, inclined to Zion- 
ism. A criticism of Pragmatism and a care- 
ful review of Mr. Montefiore’s remarkable 
Jewish commentary on the Synoptic Gospels 
have attracted our special attention. 


.... Those who have not tried do not realize 
what a different thing cooking over three 
sticks and a stone in the open is from the use 
of a range or chafing dish in the house. For 
tenderfeet and even for the most experienced 
campers Horace Kephart’s Camp Cookery 
(Outing Pub. Co., $1) will be well worth 
study. His advice about selecting provisions 
with the least amount of water in them is es- 
pecially useful, but he fails to appreciate the 
value of canned tomatoes and fruit in the arid 
region. 


....Wanderbilt University issues the seventh 
volume of its “Oriental Series,” in the Cunei- 
form Supplement to Prof. H. C. Tolman’s 
“Ancient Persian Lexicon and Texts,’ to 
which is added an Index Verborum of all 
words in the Persian cuneiform monuments. 
In this volume all known texts are auto- 
graphed in accordance with the latest correc- 
tions, with a compact grammatical synopsis 
prefixed. The volume, with Professor Tol- 
man’s previous dictionary, is an indispensable 
handbook for the stu“ent. 


....It is an open secret that the anonymous 
sketches of backwoods religion entitled the 
“Circuit Rider’s Wife.” which attracted so 
much attention while running in the Saturday 
Evening Post, were written by Mrs. L. H. 
Harris, of Nashville, Tenn., who has been a 
frequent contributor to THe INDEPENDENT for 
the past twelve years. The “Circuit Rider’s 
Wife” will soon be published in book form 
by Altemus. It is Mrs. Harris’s first work 
in fiction with the exception of her “Poppy 
Corn” stories, and the “Jessica Letters,” which 
were written in collaboration with Paul Elmer 
More, then literary editor of Tue INpEPEN- 
DENT, now editor of the Nation. 


Pebbles 


ToucHing, tender, truly terse, 
The In-de-pend-ent’s Eskiverse. 
—A Gentle Reader. 


“Mine is a trying situation,” ‘remarked 
Beatrice Bustle, the beautiful cloak model.— 
University of Minnesota Minnehaha. 


The fond husband was seeing his wife off 
with the children for their vacation in the 
country. As she got into the train he said: 
“But, my dear, won’t you take some fiction to 
read?” 

“Oh, no!” she responded sweetly. “I shall 
depend upon your letters from home.”—Lon- 
don Tatler. 


Tue golden-haired song bird had just bowed 
to her audience when a man rushed frantically 
upon the stage and cried: 

“Is there a physician. in the house?” 

A young man in the third row, blushing 
with embarrassment, arose. 

“Say, Doc,” asked the man on the stage, 
with a jerk of his thumb toward the singer, 
“ain’t she a beaut ?”—Everybody’s. 


A Boston woman, said Mr. Bliss Carman 
at a dinner in New York, once asked Lowell 
to write in her autograph album, and the poet, 
complying, wrote the line, “What is so rare 
as a day in June?” Calling at this woman’s 
house a few days later, Lowell idly turned 
the pages of the album till he came to his 
own autograph. Beneath it was written in a 
childish scrawl, “A Chinaman with whiskers.” 
—Washington Star. 


ADVICE TO PICTURE PURCHASERS. 
[After Longfellow.] 


Buy from some humbler artist 
Whose paint gushed from his heart, 
Whose family needs the money— 
Help him to get a start. 


Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the guys sublime, 

For you* don’t know much about pictures. 
And are likely to get a lime. 

*Oh, dear no. Not you. 


“Tuat will be $1.25, please,” said the drug- 
gist, as he handed the white-papered, red- 
sealed bottle across the counter to his cus- 
tomer. 

“One twenty-five!” exclaimed the customer, 
astonished. 

“One twenty-five, please!” repeated the 
druggist. 

“Come—come!” protested the customer. 
seems to me that’s rather a big price, isn't 
it ?° . 

“No, sir!” smiled the superior vender. “The 
drugs in that prescription are very costly.” 

The customer closed one eye, meditatively. 

“You know, I’m a druggist myself,” he 
coughed. 

“T beg your pardon!” exclaimed the man 
behind the “patients.” “Of course, I’ll charge 
you cost price. You should have told me be- 
fore. That'll be a quarter, please!” . 
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Our Africanus 


WITH all the pomp of the most stately 
triumph, decreed “pro ejus virtute et 
felicitate,’ did his native land welcome 
home the elder Scipio Africanus from 
his conquest of Africa; and even so do 
we welcome our later Africanus. The 
parallel may well attract us further. 
Said Ennius of his returning hero: 

“A sole exoriente supra Maeotis paludes 

Nemo est qui aequiparare queat” ; 

(“From the sunrise over the marshes of Egypt 
Nowhere is there a man that can match him.”) 

They made him their conquering hero, 
“optimus et invictissimus,’ “best and 
most unconquerable of men.” And it 
was not his valor and his luck alone that 
they praised, nor even his strenuous 
swift force “in re gerunda celeritas,” 
“the speed of his accomplishment,” but 
even more his rigid character, of which 
Cicero said, “Ad honestatem omnem 
conatum referebat, non ad voluptatem” ; 
“In every purpose he sought what was 
honorable, never his own pleasure”; so 
that, says the Roman orator again, “Non 
in sententia solum, sed etiam in nutu 
residebat auctoritas” ; “Not merely in his 
words, but in his very presence rested 
authority.” On one occasion at a feast 


the host tried to crown him with laurel 
leaves, but the crown spread and was 
broken, when P. Licinius Varus cried 
out: “Don’t be surprised that it does not 
fit; it is the head that is too large.” 

Yet there are points where the paral- 
lel does not hold. Roman _ writers 
lamented that of any writings of their 
Africanus, as of Socrates, not a line, not 
a word had been transmitted. He could 
not write books while on his travels and 
conquests as our Africanus can. And 
we may say that his severer language 
had a merrier touch than that of our 
hero. When Naevius gibed him he an- 
swered with a pun, “Quid hoc Naevio 
ignavius?” “What more knavish than 
this Naevius?” And, once more, Cato 
said of him: “Nunquam se plus agere 
quam nihil quum ageret, nunquam minus 
solum quam quum solus esset” ; “Never 
was he doing more than when he was 
doing nothing; never less alone than 
when alone”; for when was Roosevelt 
ever seen doing nothing? 

But the general parallel is too evident 
to need further illustration, unless to re- 
call the fact that Scipio Africanus was a 
very young man when he was chosen 
Consul, and that Theodore Roosevelt 
had served seven years as President at 
the age of fifty. Now coming from 
Africa, and beginning his triumph at 
Rome, it concluded here, with his usual 
luck, felicitas, on a clear day, dies 
faustus, a sunny half day after forty days 
of rain, when the cheering crowds of us 
could acclaim his triumph and make it 
the augury of future triumphs, and 
with the prayer with which the ancient 
augurs prefaced their divinations, 
“Quod bonum, faustum, felix, fortuna- 
tumque sit.” 

But enough of the pedantic; there is 
nothing pedantic about Teddy. He has 
been away from us a year and a quar- 
ter, and his departure illustrated his tact 
and sense. It was a fine, fair thing that 
he left his country so that he might not 
seem to embarrass his successor. Presi- 
dent Taft’s successes would be his own. 
Roosevelt buried himself in the wilds of 
Africa, resting strenuously, as no other 
statesman would, yet not vainly, but 
usefully, in an important field of sci- 
ence, filling our National Museum and 
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writing a book. Then, after a year of 
silence, he found his voice, and a 
lusty voice, in Cairo, in Rome, in 
Vienna, in Buda-Pesth, in Paris, in 
Brussels, in Amsterdam, in Copenhagen, 
in Stockholm, ‘in Christiania, in Berlin, 
in London, in Cambridge, in Oxford, 
and everywhere with dignity, with force, 
even with that supreme tact which con- 
sists in giving plain advice without 
offense. Everywhere he left behind him 
praise, and nowhere did he give the least 
evidence that his head was growing too 
big to hold the laurel crowns. He comes 
back the same level-headed, plain Amer- 
ican he was before he entered on that 
unparalleled triumphal march. 

And what will he do now? He again 
shows his sense of propriety when he 
says that, as he has avoided all political 
matters during his absence, so now 
for two months he will not be heard in 
the field of politics. But then—what 
then? We are sure that no large pecu- 
niary offers will tempt him. He does 
not ask his country to make provision 
for this ex-President. He can provide 
for himself. He will be called to serv- 
ice, for his country and for the world, 
and, he will not shrink from it. He has 
the courage, and the people have the 
faith. Meanwhile, for our neighbor The 
Outlook he may be expected, very prop- 
erly, to do service as a contributing 
editor, and his account of African 
experiences in Scribner's will be added 
to the shelf which contains the volumes 
of his works; for he is no unliterary 
Africanus, but the most literary, the 
most scholarly of our Presidents. Yet 
never has he been doing more than when 
he may seem to be doing less than usual. 
He will be learning the drift of things, 
the need of change, the enemies and the 
friends of progress; and then he will act 


and the country will hear of him and tell 


him what to do. 
& 


Secretary Knox’s Forecast 


Every American must feel a just 
pride in his country’s foreign policy 
after reading “The Spirit and Purposes 
of American Diplomacy,” delivered last 
Wednesday by Secretary Knox, at the 
commencement of the University of 
Pennsylvania. It shows that our pres- 


ent Secretary is not only worthily main- 


‘taining the high prestige of Hay and 


Root, but also that he may yet prove to 
be the greatest “peace” Secretary this 
country has produced. 

A great world court modeled on the 
Supreme Court of the United States is 
close at hand as a result of the efforts of 
this country. The “open door” in China, 
which has been chiefly the result of 
American diplomacy, is being main- 
tained, and our recent suggestion to 
neutralize the Manchurian railways and 
have them built in part with American 
capital is only following out this policy. 
We have led in freeing the Kongo from 
oppression and have befriended the 
Young Turks and Liberia. We have re- 
funded the debt of Honduras and are 
paying that of San Domingo. In this 
connection the Secretary says: 

“The Santo Domingo plan was vigorously 
opposed in and out of Congress by those who 
regarded it as a deviation from our policy of 
aloofness from participation in the internal af- 
fairs of other countries. I suppose it was a 
departure, but if this Government can help to 
upbuild its neighbors and promote the thought 
that the capital of the more advanced nations 
of the world would be better employed in as- 
sisting the peaceful development of those more 
backward than in financing wars, it is such a 
deviation from traditions as the American 
people will approve.” 

We have also, in conjunction with 
Argentina and Brazil, stopped war be- 
tween Peru and Ecuador. 

These are all beneficent advances for 
humanity ; and while some of them orig- 
inated in previous administrations, they 
are chiefly connected with Secretary 
Knox’s first year,of service and consti- 
tute a brilliant record of achievement. 

Still, the two most remarkable parts 
of the Secretary’s address deal not with 
the past, but the future. 

He makes the novel suggestion that 
the Pan-American railroad be neutral- 
ized, a plan which, if carried out, would 
well nigh stop war in the New World. 
He says: 

“It would be most desirable to see as much 
as possible of the great highway, which it is 
necessary to build to connect the Americas, 
built by the co-operation of the enterprise of 
the countries thru which it passes, and, by 
convention, dedicated solely to the uses ol 
commerce upon reasonable and equal terms. 
The cause of American peace would be greatly 
advanced if its use were forbidden for mili- 
tary purposes in the event of internal war in 
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any country or in the event of war between 
countries thru which it passes.’ 

Finally he concludes with this far- 
visioned peroration : 

“We have reached a point when it is evi- 
dent that the future holds in store a time when 
wars shall cease; when the nations of the 
world shall realize a federation as real and 
vital as that now subsisting between the com- 
ponent parts of a single State; when by de- 
liberate international conjunction the strong 
shall universally help the weak, and when the 
corporate righteousness of the world shall 
compel unrighteousness to disappear and shall 
destroy the habitations of cruelty still linger- 
ing in the dark places of the earth This is 
the spirit of the wide world brooding on things 
to come.’ That day will be the millennium, 
of course; but in some sense and degree it 
will surely be realized in this dispensation of 
mortal time.” 

This is the first time, as far as we 
know, that a responsible minister of 
foreign affairs of a great world Power 
has ever prophesied while in office the 
coming of the “Federation of the 
World” and its corollary, the reign of 
universal peace. As an utterance in be- 
half of world peace it is more far-reach- 
ing than anything Mr. Taft or Mr. 
Roosevelt has ever said, and places Mr. 
Knox at the very forefront of world 
statesmanship. It contains the true and 
final philosophy of the peace movement 
—interdependence for independence, 
organization for chaos, law for war. 
And when the statesman joins the poet, 
the prophet and, philosopher, their 
dreams come true. 

It will please the country that Mr. 
Knox will remain at the head of the 
Cabinet, and will not accept nomination 
as Governor of Pennsylvania. 


x 7 
The New Railroad Law 


Tue Federal statutes relating to rail- 
roads have been greatly improved by the 
new law. In the bill submitted to Con- 
gress by the Administration there were 
certain provisions which needed amend- 
ment. Some of the additions or changes 
proposed while the bill was pending de- 
served to be accepted; others did not. 
The bill of the House differed widelv 
from that of the Senate, but the result 
of the conference was unexpectedly good. 
Not everything that is to be desired in 
such a field of legislation can be obtained 
in one session. The bill signed by the 


‘carrier. 


President last week is a long step for- 
ward. 

One of the most important of the new 
provisions is that which empowers the 
Commission to take up proposed new 
rates on its own initiative and to suspend 
the adoption of them for four months, 
and even for ten, while inquiry as to the 
justice and reasonableness of them is in 
progress. This power is to be used at 
once with respect to the recent attempt of 
the railroads to increase their freight 
charges. Preference must be given to 
such questions by the Commission. In 
other ways the powers of the Commission 
are enlarged. When rates are to be 
raised, the burden of proving that they 
ought to be higher is imposed upon the 
Shippers are authorized to 
designate thru routes for their goods. 
Upon application, roads must give ship- 
pers in writing the rates to be charged 
for specified commodities. Officers and 
employees of roads are forb’dden to dis- 
close to one shipper information relating 
to another which can be used to the lat- 
ter’s disadvantage. This strikes at an 
evil practice which has assisted great 
combinations in ruining competitors. 

There is to be a new Commerce Court 
composed of Circuit Court judges select- 
ed at first for a specified term by the 
President, and designated afterward by 
the Chief Justice. The creation of this 
tribunal, to which all litigation relating to 
the Commission’s orders and work is to 
be referred, will expedite the settlement 
of all questions in that field. Discussion 
and amendment improved the provisions 
of the original bill concerning this court, 
and the improvement was due to the 
labors of the insurgents. Telegraph, tele- 
phone, and cable lines are subjected to 
the supervision and control of the Com- 
mission, as railroads are. This is legis- 
lation of considerable importance. A 
greater charge by a railroad for a certain 
distance than for a longer one is forbid- 
den, with the exception that it may be 
termitted if the Commission decides that 
it ought to be. There should have been 
suck. an exception. The enforcement of 
State laws is not to be enjoined by a Fed- 
eral court on constitutional grounds, un- 
less the decision is made by three judges, 
one of them a Justice of the Supreme 
Court. 
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We thought that traffic agreements 
should be legalized, subject to the Com- 
mission’s approval, and we regret that a 
carefu'ly guarded provision to that effect 
was not enacted. The sections providing 
for official regulation of issues of stocks 
and bonds seemed to us so drastic that 
they were scarcely practicable. They 
were rejected, but the President procured 
the acceptance of a paragraph authoriz- 
ing him to appoint at once a commission 
to inquire concerning such issues. Un- 
deubtedly this commission’s report will 
tend to show just what legislation on this 
subject the public interest requires. That 
part of the bill which called for a physi- 
cal valuation of the railroads was re- 
jected some time ago. Those who earn- 
estly supported it held that such valua- 
tion is needed when the Commission is 
required to decide whether existing or 
proposed rates are just and reasonable. 
Since such valuation was first proposed, 
some have come to the conclusion that in 
many cases, if it were permitted to have 
weight in fixing rates, it would be favor- 
able to the roads, warranting, upon the 
basis of appraised value, higher rates 
than are now charged. It is quite prob- 
able that an official valuation will event- 
ually be required. Authority for it, how- 
ever, could not be obtained at the present 
session. 

We have said that the new law is a 
long step forward. We cannot at present 
regard it as a step toward Government 
ownership. It is a step toward that effec- 
tive and thoro official regulation in the 
public interest which must be secured if 
Government ownership is to be avoided. 
It goes far beyond what Mr. Roosevelt 
sought in the Hepburn act, and yet it has 
not encountered the strenuous opposition 
from the railroads which that measure 
excited. Railroad men have become con- 
vinced that official supervision and regu- 
lation are demanded by a vast majority 
of the American people and must be ac- 
cepted. 

It is difficult to realize how great the 
change has been since the Interstate 
Commerce law was enacted in 1887. The 
main purpose of the authors of that stat- 
ute was to prevent unjust discrimination. 
At that time many railroad managers 
could not see that their business was one 
rightfully subject to regulation by public 


authority. It was a common practice to 
discriminate in rates. Favors were 
granted to some shippers for the disad- 
vantage or even the ruin of others. In 
the same way the growth of monopolies 
was promoted, sometimes for the privat 
profit of railroad officers whose financia! 
interest in the favored shipping corpora- 
tions was concealed from the public. 
Enormous private fortunes were built up 
by such discrimination, the practice of 
which did not end with the enactment of 
that first statute. 

The movement for official regulation 
has simply been one for fair play on rail- 
road lines. It has always been opposed 
by railway interests, but their resistance 
now has but little force because railway 
men themselves have broader and more 
just views of the relation of their busi- 
ness to the public than they held a few 
years ago. The aim of all such legisla- 
tion as this new law is nothing but jus- 
tice. The American people do not want 
to ruin or oppress the railroad companies, 
nor will the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, while it is not infallible, insist 
upon ruinous changes which the com- 
panies ought not to be forced to accept. 
In any event, the companies can look 
with confidence to the courts for protec- 
tion if it is needed. But they must un- 
derstand that the people very earnestly 
insist upon fair play in railway traffic. 
and that they will continue to seek it by 
legislation if the laws now in existence 
prove to be inadequate. 


st 


California’s Conversion 


Last week we had occasion to report 
California’s repentance, in the matter of 
its treatment of the Japanese; and we 
took the liberty to say that we hoped 
California would do works meet for re- 
pentance. Well, she has. 

The Governor of California has for- 
bidden the great prize fight! We could 
not have believed it possible. California 
is better than we believed. He had al- 
lowed the arrangements to be made up 
to three weeks before the event which 
was to desecrate Independence Day, had 
shown an apparent sympathy, or indif- 
ference, and had declared that he had no 
power—he seemed to mean wish—to pre- 
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vent the disgrace to his State. He did 
not seem to think it a disgrace, rather 
an advertisement and an honor; one that 
would bring one to two million dollars 
into the coffers of the traders and boom- 


‘ ers-—-and what is worth more than 


money? certainly not windy honor. 

But he has seen a sudden light, as sud- 
den and convincing as one that once 
shone when a man was on a bad errand 
on his way to Damascus. We cannot 
pretend to know what converted Gov- 
ernor Gillett, as we have not access to 
his psychology. It may be that he has 
been so bombarded by the decent people 
in California, those whose consciences 
give them discomfort, the church people, 
and the sober, discreet men and women 
who are not attached to the churches, 
but who love those things that are of 
good report, that they have overpow- 
ered, to him, the voices of the saloons 
and the railroad booking offices. If so 
it is well; it is California that speaks 
her conversion. Or it may be that the 
fear assails him that Congress may re- 
fuse to give the big exposition to San 
Francisco if the city and the State are 
so indifferent to their good repute. That 
would be a good reason for a change of 
mind, if not the best. We will not in- 
quire too narrowly; we prefer to accept 
the good news, to give the full credit of 
it to California and rejoice that even so 
late she has awakened to see her wrong, 
her shame, and her duty. 

But we are told that the fight will go 
on just the same, only somewhere else, 
and the place will be Reno, Nev. Reno, 
and we suppose Nevada, will welcome 
the bout. They had asked for it. Reno 
has not any pride, only greed. Even 
Utah, with the Mormons of Salt Lake 
City, refused to admit the fight and its 
attendant mob, but not so Reno. Nevada 
does not think it has any reputation to 
lose; so why should its saloons not pick 
up the money? It is, in population, 
much the smallest of all the States of 
the Union, the runt of the States. It 
had at the last Census fewer people 
within its empty borders than Coving- 
ton, Ky., or Lancaster, Pa. So Nevada 
remains, to its shame, the last of the 
States to hold out glad hands to prize- 
fighters and the bloated crew that ad- 
mires and follows them. But we tell 


“ 


Nevada that this is its last time thus to 
serve the devil. This disgrace will pour 
down on the State the reproaches of the 
whole country. Just as universal con- 
demnation and disgust compelled Mor- 
monism to get a new revelation on poly- 
gamy, so will Nevada be plagued into 
decency. The last refuge of brutality 
will have to yield, for right has a longer 
and stronger arm than wrong, if it is a 
little slow to move; and the brutes will 
be invited to move on to Alaska and the 
Pole or to the bull-fight arenas across the 
Scuthern border. Meanwhile for the 
last time we endure, in vili corpore our 
national disgrace. 

But we congratulate California. She 
has achieved her moral climacteric. 

ss 


A Questioned Benefaction 


Mr. PortTenar’s alarm over the con- 
ditions of the Rockefeller Foundation 
asking incorporation by Congress is 
shared by another able sociologist whose 
opinion of the argument we sought. So 
far as we can see any defense turns on 
two points—on the one side it may be 
said that the possibilities suggested are 
too monstrous to be desired or consid- 
ered ; and on the other side that the right 
of Congress to amend or repeal the char- 
ter gives the people full authority. Yet it 
appears to us that the amendments pro- 
posed should be incorporated in the char- 
ter.. The purposes evidently in the minds 
of the incorporators are so worthy that 
the plan was received by us and by the 
public generally with great satisfaction. 
Our correspondent says: 

Mr. A. J. Portenar has rendered. the 
American public an important service. 
The bill to incorporate the Rockefeller 
Foundation has been discussed in every 
newspaper, and many objections to it 
have been raised. But no one has scrut- 
inized its merits as Mr. Portenar has 
done. His article will necessarily receive 
attention and will raise grave doubts. It 
is not often that a question of public pol- 
icy is subjected to an analysis at once so 
good tempered and so remorseless. 

Certain things are, we suppose, ad- 
mitted in regard to this project. The 


avowed object is “to promote the well 


being and to advance the civilization of 
the peoples of the United States and of 
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foreign lands.” The means to be em- 
ployed for so worthy an end will consist 
of a fund much larger in amount than 
has ever before been devoted to philan- 
thropic uses under one management. The 
agent to which the responsibility will be 
entrusted will be a corporation, created 
by Congress, and subject to the right of 
Congress at pleasure to alter, amend or 
repeal its charter. The initial powers of 
the corporation are to be larger and more 
loosely defined than those of any Ameri- 
can corporation now in existence, so far 
as we are advised. In furtherance of its 
object the Foundation, it is understood, 
may engage in any kind of business, own 
any sort of property, buy, sell, or trans- 
fer the same at the discretion of the trus- 
tees, if they shall deem it “necessary or 
convenient for the promotion of the ob- 
ject of the corporation.” 

Following Mr. Portenar’s polite meth- 
od, let us enquire, without animadversion 
or insinuation, and in the cold-blooded 
spirit in which a lawyer would examine 
the terms of a contract, what concrete 
things besides promoting education, re- 
ligion and urbanity among men, the 
Rockefeller Foundation might immedi- 
ately begin to do under its liberal author- 
ity. 

Obviously it could begin, if such a 
course seemed to it “convenient,” by tak- 
ing over the business of the Standard Oil 
Company and its auxiliary grocery 
stores, candy enterprises and restaurants, 
a continencal railroad or two, three or 
four of the principal department stores 
of each city in the United States, the 
United States Steel Company, the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company and the United 
Cigar Stores, an indefinite number of 
Atlantic and Pacific steamship lines, the 
Swift and the Armour meat packing 
businesses, an indefinite number of min- 
ing enterprises, a million or ten million, 
more or less, of American farms—and, 
in short, any and every industrial or 
other business enterprise now carried on 
in the United States, provided the parties 
now owning them could be induced or 
compelled to sell. In a word, the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, under the proposed 
charter, and so far as that charter is con- 
cerned, could become the principal em- 
ployer of wage earners and salaried men 
in America, the largest employer in the 


entire world, and could employ more 
human beings than all other employers 
in the world put together. 

So much for the industrial power 
which it is proposed to create; but that 
is only a beginning. The sane sugges- 
tion of Dr. Devine that the annual in- 
come of the fund should actually be ex- 
pended every year for the purposes 
enumerated in the charter, thereby pre- 
venting the indefinite increase of the 
fund itself by compound interest, has 
been laughed to scorn. That is to say, 
the actual proposition is, that the fund 
shall be permitted to grow indefinitely. 
This proposition admits of but one pos- 
sible construction. The foundation can 
go into the banking business, and beyond 
the slightest doubt it will. It can buy 
up and consolidate banking interests 
thruout the United States. It can be to 
all intents and purposes the central bank 
of the country. It can become more 
powerful than the United States Treas- 
ury—more powerful than all existing 
banking institutions put together. It 
can become more powerful than any ex- 
isting money power in any part of the 
world, more powerful than any money 
power that has ever existed in human 
history. 

What then? Given its two supreme 
powers, namely, the power, first, to 
employ more wage and salary earners 
than all other employers put together; 
the power, second, to control more 
loanable capital than all other funds 
of loanable capital put together, what 
can the Rockefeller Foundation do 
with these powers? Well, by way of 
“promoting the well-being and advanc- 
ing the civilization of the peoples of the 
United States and of foreign lands,” it 
can, if it finds such a course “conven- 
ient,” “gently induce and persuade” 
wage earners who have wives and chil- 
dren to feed, and business men in need 
of accommodation at the bank, to refrain 
from voting for Congressmen whose 
legislative influence might be inimical to 
“civilization” as construed by the trus- 
tees of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

The bill to incorporate the Rockefeller 
Foundation should be redescribed. It 
should be entitled, “A Bill to Incorpo- 
tate the Rockefeller Foundation and to 
Vest in the Trustees of Said Foundation 
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the Political Sovereignty Now and Here- 
tofore Lodged in the People of the 
United States.” 

a 


American Medical Education 


WE have had a number of things in 
the last few years to take down our 
high-blown pride in American education. 
Criticisms of our scholarship from many 
directions have shown us that we may 
“have been swimming on bladders this 
many summers in a sea of glory,-but far 
beyond our depths.” We have been do- 
ing some good work, but we have been 
doing much more that only by the empti- 
est conceit could be considered good 
work. It is a little bit hard to get to 
know the worst all at once, but we are 
lusty and vigorous enough now to stand 
criticism and benefit by it. Therefore 
does it seem good that most of the be- 
ginning of this twentieth century has 
been occupied by criticism of our educa- 
tionai methods and results, for the 
future depends on our waking up to 
realities and not letting ourselves be 
lulled into fancied security, that with 
American enterprise and ambition and 
young incentive we must be doing good 
work, while all the time we may be mak- 
ing serious mistakes in organization, in 
methods, in subjects. There is no doubt 
that we have the vigor to do things well, 
if we only set about doing them the 
right way. Where we have failed to in 
the past it has been because we went at 
it the wrong way. What we need is guid- 
ance in the right path, and that is evi- 
dently coming from the friendly critics, 
who, tho severe, are deeply interested 
and are constructive and not destructive. 

The last department of education to 
come under the fire of the critic is medi- 
cine. We have headed this article 
“American Medical Education,” but the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching has called its Bulletin 
No. 4 “Medical Education in the United 
States and Canada.” Surprising as it 
may seem to us in the United States, 
Spanish- American medical education 
probably deserves none of the strictures 
that are placed upon that in English 
America. Medical schools in Mexico 
and in South America were always co- 
ordinate departments of the universities, 


demanding thoro preliminary training. 
Medicine was considered. genuine post- 
graduate work, and at least four, and 
sometimes five or six, and in one coun- 
try at least seven years of medical study 
were required before the degree of doctor 
of medicine was conierred. Here in the 
United States, until a generation ago, 
that is to say, thirty-five years ago, no 
medical school required more than two 
terms before conterring the degree of 
doctor of medicine. ‘These two terms 
were of four months each, so that it 
would be quite wrong to speak of them 
as years, and one good school whose 
graduates passed the best examinations 
tor the army and navy, gave its two 
medical terms of four and a half months 
cach in the same calendar year. 

This is not the whole story, however. 
No preliminary education at all was re- 
quired. Ii a man could write his name, 
and he did not have to do that any too 
plainly, he would be admitted to a med- 
ical school, and provided he paid his 
fees, as a rule he would be graduated, 
because to have many failures in exam- 
inations. made a school unpopular and 
deprived the professors of fees that they 
were very anxious to secure and aug- 
ment. A man might come from the 
farm then, or the smithy, or from before 
the mast, or from any trade or occupa- 
tion, and after two years he would be 
graduated as a physician. Until about 
thirty years ago the diploma that was 
given him was also a license to practise 
in any State in the Union, for there was 
no regulation of the practice of medi- 
cine by law beyond this. As was well 
said not long since, it was a license not 
to practise medicine, the Lord knows! 
but to practise on his patients until he 
learned some medicine. Out of this 
slough of despond in medical education 
we have risen in the last thirty years, 
until now most of the medical schools of 
the country require four years, nearly all 
of them demand a high school training, 
a few of them insist on a year or more 
of college work, and one, but only one, 
insists upon a full undergraduate train- 
ing before a man shall be allowed to 
enter its post-graduate professional de- 
partment of medicine. 

The present report of the Carnegie 
Foundation shows how much remains 
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yet to be done if our medical education 
is to be brought up to anything like the 
standard that it ought to have. The 
difficulty in the past was that the medical 

schools were proprietary, that is, they 
| belonged to the historic septennate of 
professors, the immortal seven, who 
taught in the seven departments consid- 
ered necessary for medical training, em- 
ployed some assistants and divided 
among themselves the fees. Occasional- 
ly men held two chairs out of the seven, 
anatomy and surgery went very natural- 
ly together; sometimes such disparate 
departments as physiology and midwif- 
ery were united in the same hands. 
Physiology and medicine went rather 
well together, but when pathology and 
obstetrics or still more surgery were 
combined then results could be looked 
for. Sometimes the school practically 
belonged to one man. He hired the pro- 
fessors and took all the profit. Natural- 
ly the less equipment, the less laboratory 
work, the less time the more profits. Un- 
fortunately this system of proprietary 
medical schools has not been entirely 
abandoned. Indeed the majority of our 
medical schools are still of this kind. 
Even schools that masquerade under the 
name of a university, sometimes even a 
State university, are proprietary schools. 
The bother was, of course, that many 
even of our best universities a genera- 
tion ago allowed such schools to exist 
supposedly under the egis of the univer- 
sity. 

With medical teaching as a money 
making business, it is easy to under- 
stand that a great many more medical 
schools came into existence than there 
was any necessity for. The Carnegie re- 
port says: 

“First and last the United States and Can- 
ada have in little more than a century pro- 
duced 457 medical schools, many, of course, 
short-lived and perhaps fifty still-born; 155 
survive today. Of these Illinois, prolific 
mother of 39 medical colleges, still harbors in 
the city of Chicago 14. Forty-two sprang 
from the fertile soil of Missouri, 12 of them 
still ‘going’ concerns; the Empire State pro- 
duced 43 with 11 survivors; Pennsylvania 20, 
with 8 survivors; Tennessee 18, with 9 sur- 
vivors. The city of Cincinnati brought forth 
about 20; the city of Louisville 11. These 
enterprises—for the most part they can be 
called schools or institutions only by courtesy 
—were frequently set up regardless of oppor- 
tunity or need; in small towns as readily as 


in large and at times almost in the heart of 
the wilderness.” 

Fortunately the frankly proprietary 
schools are now dying out. Much re- 
mains to be done, however, in the work 
of removing the vigorous weeds that 
grew up in the field of medical education, 
tho the Carnegie Foundation’s report 
will do more than anything else to rid us 
of the undesirables. 

There is just one ideal that must be 
striven for in medical education and that 
is that every medical school shall have an 
organic connection with the university 
and shall be, in fact, a post-graduate de- 
partment of the university. Sixty years 
ago Nathan Smith Davis, at the begin- 
ning of the movement for the formation 
of the American Medical Association, de- 
clared that there were two needs in 
American medicine. First, young men 
received as students of medicine should 
have suitable preliminary education—sec- 
ond, a uniform elevated form of require- 
ment for the degree of M.D. should be 
adopted by all the medical schools in the 
United States. We are far from that 
yet, but we know our shortcomings. 
We have entirely too many doctors; and 
just as much as the new standard will cut 
off this supply to some extent the result 
will be beneficial. During the past year 
twelve of the proprietary medical schools 
closed their doors. Under the strong 
light of publicity now thrown on them 
others will wither up. We must have 
university medical schools in smaller 
number than before, and then our supply 
of physicians will be not only adequate 
but suitably educated. In the meantime 
the public must be educated up to look 
for a high standard of qualifications and 
not mere pretense and pseudo-scientific 
presumption in its physicians. 


a 


European Comment on the 
“Deluge” Fragment 


European scholars are beginning to 
come forward with their opinion of the 
new “Deluge” fragment which, our read- 
ers will recall, was announced in a some- 
what sensational manner by Professor 
Hilprecht about two months ago as the 
“oldest version” of the Babylonian tradi- 
tion. 
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Dr. T. G. Pinches, of University Col- 
lege, London, whose supposed endorse- 
ment of Professor Hilprecht was widely 
quoted in the press, appears to have 
changed his mind to judge from a note 
attached to an article from his pen on the 
subject in the Expository Times for 
May. He now accepts as more probable 
the later date assigned to the fragment 
by Professors Clay and Barton. More 
emphatic in his assertion that the frag- 
ment has no special bearings on the Old 
Testament versions of the Deluge is Pro- 
fessor Bezold, of the University of Heid- 
elberg, in an elaborate discussion in the 
Frankfurter Zeitung of May 21. He 
scouts the idea that there is any direct 
connection between the new fragment 
and the “Priestly Code” and believes that 
Clay and Barton have given satisfactory 
evidence to show that the tablet may date 
from the Kassite period. Moreover, Be- 
zold does not accept any of Hilprecht’s 
proposed restorations. The position 
taken in Tue INDEPENDENT (of March 
24 and April 7, 1910) is practically en- 
dorsed by Professor Kittel, of the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig, in the Theologische 
Litteraturblatt of May 21, 1910, that 
there is too little preserved of the frag- 
ment to warrant any large conclusions, 
and that there is nothing to show that 
this version is closer to the Biblical ac- 
counts than the one found many years 
ago in the Library of Ashurbanapal, Dr. 
Hilprecht’s endeavor to connect the He- 


‘brew word min, rendered, by all ancient 


translations of the Hebrew text and 
by all modern scholars as “kind,” 
with a Babylonian term minu “num- 
ber” is definitely set aside by Pro- 
fessor Kittel, who pertinently points out 
that instead of restoring the twelfth line 
of the fragment “creeping things two of 
everything,” one might just as well sup- 
ply “seven” of everything and thus ob- 
tain a parallel with the “Jahvist” version 
instead of with the “Priestly Code.” 
Professor Hommel, of the University 
of Munich, on the other hand, uncon- 
sciously introduces a touch of humor into 
the otherwise solemn discussion by im- 
proving on Professor Hilprecht’s conjec- 
tural restorations. Professor Hommel is 
a most learned but also somewhat erratic 
scholar who delights in bold hypotheses 
many of,which do not endure the test of 
criticism. His restorations of the little 


-which certainly do not mean “instead of 














































fragment (published in the Expository 
Times for May, 1910) are so amusing 
that it seems wrong to withhold them 
from American readers. 

In the second line where only one word 
is to be seen and which Hilprecht renders 
“T will loosen,” but which may also mean 
as Bezold and others have pointed out, 
“T will remove a ban” or “I will reveal a 
secret,” Hommel, instead of accepting 
Hilprecht’s restoration [“The confines of 
heaven and earth] I will loosen,” pro- 
poses to read [“The springs of the deep] 
I will open” and thus obtains a closer 
parallel to Gen. 7, 11, “The fountains of 
the great deep were broken up.” In line 
6, where the only words preserved are 
“build a great ship” and where even Dr. 
Hilprecht refrains from any restoration, 
Professor Hommel undaunted fills in the 
line as follows: [“Take wood and pitch] 
and build a great ship.” In this way he 
obtains another interesting parallel to the 
siblical story. Finally in the now fam- 
ous line 12, where to the two words 
to be seen—both of them doubtful—and 


a number,” Professor Hilprecht adds: 
“Creeping things two of everything.” 
Professor Hommel prefers: [Reptiles 
two of each] instead of (their whole 
number”). The picture thus suggested 
is a remarkable one of the Babylonian 
Noah taking reptiles into his ship. The 
hero of the Babylonian Deluge is called 
in one part of the story “the very clever 
one.” One might doubt his right to this 
title if he acted in the manner attributed 
to him, for why should he have taken any 
reptiles into the ship? Perhaps Profes- 
sor Hommel can explain this. 
a 
Congress is hurrying 
thru its business with 
commendable speed. Be- 
sides the Railroad Bill, of which we 
have treated elsewhere, other nearly as 
important bills have been expedited with 
a view to early adjournment. As im- 
portant as any is that for the admission 
of Arizona and New Mexico. This is an 
act of justice too long delayed. The two 
Territories refused to accept the act 
passed by the last Congress uniting the 
two into a singlé State, and they did 
right. They are large enough for two 
States. Congress seems to have delayed 
for a very bad reason, the fear that the 


Preparing for 
Adjournment 
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States might send four Democrats to the 
Senate. If the States should be Demo- 
cratic they would have a right to send 
men to suit them, and to refuse them the 
right is both undemocratic and unrepub- 
lican. For this reason we do not like the 
provision which would delay their repre- 
sentation for two years. It is small poli- 
tics. It is another great victory that at 
last we are to have the postal banks. Our 
postal system is far behind that of other 
civilized countries, and it has been cor- 
porate interests that have stood in the 
way of public advantage. For twenty 
years one Postmaster-General after an- 
other has asked this benefit for the peo- 
ple, but Congress has refused, until now 
it can be refused no longer. At last 
President Taft has his innings. 
se. 


A society has been 
To Fight Socialism launched in this city 

to fight Socialism, 
and it proposes to fight it all over the 
country. Its president is a Methodist 
clergyman of this city, the Rev. John 
Wesley Hill, who has been preaching 
against Socialism for some time, and its 
first vice-president is Archbishop Ire- 
land, of St. Paul, and the second is Peter 
W. Collins, secretary of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Engineers. 
Other officers of note are, of the Catho- 
lics, Archbishop O’Connell, of Boston; 
Mer. Lavelle, the Rev. John J. Wynne 
and Claude B. Pallen, of the editorial 
staff of the Catholic Encyclopedia. 
There are several well known Jewish 
rabbis, Drs. Grossman and Schulman, 
and of college presidents, Dr. Reed, of 
Dickinson College; Dr. Shanklin, of 
Wesleyan; Dr. Smith, of the Ohio 
Northern, and Dr. Thwing, of Western 
Reserve. Among the bishops are in- 
cluded Dr. Darlington, Episcopal Bishop 
of Western Pennsylvania, and the Meth- 
odist bishops Cranston, Warren and 
Mallalieu, and of other names we men- 
tion Dr. Slicer as field organizer; Dr. 
Cadman, of Brooklyn; Charles D. Hilles, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, and 
Congressman Bennet, of New York, be- 
sides several representatives of labor or- 
ganizations. It is a very composite body 
of men, evidently frightened by the prog- 
ress of Socialism. In an address one of 
the members spoke of the public school 
as a socialistic institution. Such it is, and 


so far the country has been socialistic 
from the beginning, as it is also in post 
office, highways, parks, etc.; and we are 
going farther in socialism by establishing 
a postal banking system. The reason 
why it does not seem important to fight 
Socialism is that we need more of it, 
particularly in railroads and telegraphs; . 
and, further, when it comes to practical 
measures Socialism moves slowly, a step 
at a time, asking if the people approve it. 
Thus it is in Europe, where the progres- 
sive side joins Socialists in public meas- 
ures, not that they believe in extreme ab- 
stract collectivist Socialism, but that they 
want more privileges for the people. 
& 

President Hadley tells the Yale gradu- 
ating class, in his baccalaureate sermon, 
that this is an age of faith and a land of 
faith. He added most admirably : 

“We sometimes hear a contrary opinion ex- 
prest. Many good people will tell you that 
this is an age when faith has decayed, an age 
when the human race has lost its belief in 
the things which are most necessary to its life 
here and hereafter. This is a wrong view. 
We have lost faith in some things, but we 
have gained faith in others, and the faiths that 
we have gained are greater in number and im- 
portance and inspiration than the faiths we 
have lost. We have lost faith in signs and 
portents and supernatural manifestations of 
power, in certain dogmas and formulas once 
supposed to be essential to salvation. We 
have gained in their place faith in man, faith 
in law, faith in the truths of nature and faith 
in the God of justice.” 

But even more, faith in the God of love. 
& 

After all these years the Catholic Ca- 
thedral in this city has been freed from 
its immense debt on the occasion of the 
fortieth anniversary of the ordination of 
his Grace Archbishop Farley. It is a 
great achievement, which claims our 
congratulation. We notice that the ad- 
dress of the clergy opens by calling him 
“Your Eminence,” a term which belongs 
to a cardinal; but coming events cast 
their shadows before. . 

& 

So long as negroes are not allowed the 
privileges of the two public parks of 
Memphis, Tenn., it is only decent and 
right that provision has just been made 
to give them a good park of their own. 
But what a curious freak of sentiment 
that should require this separ@e provi- 
sion, 
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Retire the Equitable Stock 


As THE owner of not less than 502 
shares of the capital stock of the Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society, for which he 
is reported to have paid $2,500,000, Mr. 
J. P. Morgan dominates the affairs of 
that half billion dollar institution. Altho 
the company is not now any more in 
Wall Street than it was under the elder 
Hyde and his associates, its control by 
first one and then another master of 
finance has been palpable to the general 
eye for the past five years, and if that 
fact has not been actually prejudicial to 
its interests, it is because the public ac- 
cepted at their face value the promises 
made respecting mutualization within a 
reasonable time. 

Actual opposition to the ownership of 
these vast interests by the money powers 
of New York City was originally neu- 
tralized by lodging the ostensible control 
in the hands of three trustees, headed by 
former President Cleveland, under a 
five-year agreement which contained a 
provision for its continuance over a sec- 
ond period of five years. But Mr. Cleve- 
land is dead, the deed of trust has ex- 
pired, and the two surviving trustees 
have resigned. The absorbing question 
now is, What will Mr. Morgan do? 

Doubtless the Governor and Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of New York have 
had the problem under consideration, and 
perhaps they have been in correspond- 
ence or conference with the representa- 
tives of Mr. Morgan. There are strong 
reasons for the belief that the Governor 
and Superintendent are determined that 
the transformation of the company from 
the stock to the mutual form shall be 
effected, if that can be legally accom- 
plished without injustice to the stock 
interests. The difficulties to be over- 
come, tho few, are real. While more 
than one-half the stock is in the posses- 
sion of one person, the remainder is di- 
vided among many, and these may prove 
to be troublesome factors in the way of 


a satisfactory settlement of the question. 
However, the attempt must be made, 
and persisted in, to relieve the Equitable 
of its stock domination. Perhaps the 
mutual form of organization is just as 
susceptible of control by the large finan- 
cial interests as is the stock form, but it 
possesses at least one advantage—a 
mutual management can be expelled 
without injuring any so-called vested in- 
terests, a proceeding which bristles with 
difficulties when attempted in connection 
with a corporate government resting on 
a proprietary basis, as we see in the pres- 
ent instance. 

Under the deed of trust previously al- 
luded to, the policy-holders of the Equi- 
table are presumed to have elected 
twenty-eight of the fifty-two members 
comprising the board of directors, a ma- 
jority of four, and while it is conceded 
that the entire board is quite as repre- 
sentative of policy-holders’ interests as 
the boards of most mutual companies, 
the substantial fact is that the directors 
of the company are all servants of the 
stock element. 

The ownership of Equitable stock at 
its present speculative value is ruinously 
unprofitable as a legitimate investment, 
limited. as it is by law to 7 per cent. of - 
its par value. Desire for its control 
must necessarily rest solely in the fact 
that it commands the custody and move- 
ment of nearly five hundred millions of 
cash and securities. This wealth is rap- 
idly increasing every year and consti- 
tutes a temptation that should not be 
afforded to any small number of indi- 
viduals. Retirement of the stock by 
purchase out of the surplus of the com- 
pany, at a price that is just to policy- 
holders and stockholders, is the only 
remedy against future trouble, and now 
that the question of mutualization has 
become acute, it would seem to be wise 
for all parties to come to an understand- 
ing under the supervision of the State 
Insurance Department. 
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The Wages Movement 


Waces are still rising. Last week, by 
arbitration under the Erdman act, the 
2,100 telegraphers employed by the 
Southern Railway obtained an increase 
amounting to $88,000 a year. A strike 
of conductors and trainmen on thirteen 
railroads east of the Mississippi and 
south of the Ohio was averted by refer- 
ring the controversy to Chairman Knapp 
and Labor Commissioner Neill, for 
mediation under the Erdman act. In all 
probability an increase will be awarded. 
The workmen employed by the independ- 
ent tin plate companies ask for an addi- 
tion of 10 per cent. in the new scale to be 
adopted after July 1. In Yonkers, N. Y., 
the street railroad men are on strike 
for an additign of 20 per cent. The road 
is in the hands of a receiver, who says 
he can make no change except by order 
of the court. In sharp contrast with the 
movement in many industries is the cur- 
tailment of output by manufacturers of 
cotton and woolen cloth. In New Eng- 
land, 40 per cent. of the machinery of the 
woolen industry is reported to be idle. 
Many cotton mills are running only four 
days in a week, as manufacturers say 
they cannot get the prices which the high 
cost of raw material requires. 

& 


Cotton Speculators Indicted 


As a result of the Government’s in- 
quiry concerning a pool of speculators in 
cotton, several millionaires were indicted 
last week in New York for violation of 
the Sherman act. The list is as follows: 


James A. Patten, of Chicago, who made 4 
large fortune in wheat before he turned to 
cotton; William P. Brown and Frank B. 
Hayne, of New Orleans, highly successful 
brokers and speculators in the Southern cot- 
ton market; Col. Robert M. Thompson, of 
New York, a capitalist deeply interested in 
naval affairs, who was prominently mentioned 
for Mr. Taft’s Cabinet, and who is connected 
«S a special partner with the cotton brokerage 
firm of his son-in-law, S. H. P. Pell; Eugene 
G. Scales, of Texas, a daring speculator in 
cotton; Charles A. Kittle, a member of the 
Pell firm;:Sydney J. Harman, of Louisiana, a 


cousin of Mr. Scales and a cotton. dealer; 
Morris B. Rothschild, Of Mississippi, planter 
and operator. 


It was charged some time ago that 
these men had combined to corner the 
cotton market and exact a high price 
from spinners, but the proof was not pub- 
lished. These indictments, however, :con- 
tain copies of a long agreement, dated 
February 26, 1910, made by Brown, 
Hayne, and certain manufacturers, pro- 
viding for the purchase of 300,000 bales. 
The agreement bound the subscribers not 
to offer this cotton, or any other cotton 
owned by them, on the Exchanges at 
New York, New Orleans or Liverpool 
“prior to November 1, 1910.” This seri- 
ously affects the claim hitherto made by 
the speculators that they were free to 
sell, and were selling, their cotton to 
manufacturers generally as fast as it 
came into their possession. It furnishes 
much support to the Government’s case 
and shows why the Department of Jus- 
tice was satisfied (as the Attorney-Gen- 
eral says in an explanatory statement) 
that here was a combination having crim- 
inal characteristics, a combiriation made 
for the purpose of forestalling the mar- 
ket, practically monopolizing the visible 
supply of cotton, and securing power to 
dictate prices to the consumer. 

& 

....Net earnings of the railroads in 
April were greater by about $3,500,000 
than in April a year ago. 

....Canada’s bounty last year on lead 
ore delivered at Canadian smelting works 
for treatment was $340,542. 

....Canada’s wheat area this year ex- 
ceeds that of 1909 by 1,554,000 acres, or 
20 per cent. 

....There are now 7,123 national 
banks, with authorized capital of $992 
997,635 and bond-secured circulation 
amounting to $683,254,858. 

...-The output of copper in the 
United States, Canada, Mexico and Cuba 
in 1909 was 1,285,809,280 pounds 
against 1,098,036,214 in 1908. 

.. The gold output of Australia and 
New Zealand in 1909, was $70,907, 670, 
against $73,314,671 in 1908. Since 1903. 
when the output was $91,755,000, there 
has been a steady decline. 











